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While the Christian world was once more celebrating 
Christmas, a little group of Foreign Ministers and 
diplomats was working tenaciously at the Pan American 
Union, in sessions that lasted until dawn, to settle a 
dispute between two Hemisphere nations—Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic. On December 25 the problems 
were cleared up, proving once again that between states 
in this part of the world there are none that cannot be 
solved in a friendly fashion through procedures and 
agencies provided by the inter-American system. 


On this as on other occasions, the Inter-American 
Peace Committee, under the presidency of Mexico's 
Ambassador to the OAS, Luis Quintanilla, took a lead- 
ing part in negotiating a peaceful agreement. Its success 
seems to demonstrate beyond doubt the usefulness of 
this unique agency, whose functions not only have no 
substitute in any other OAS agency, but are exercised 
in a field that cannot be abandoned if we want to pre- 
vent small differences between states from becoming 
real and delicate conflicts. 

The Inter-American Peace Committee owes its exist- 
ence to a resolution adopted at the Second Meeting of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs in Havana 
in 1940, which provided that through constant vigilance 
it should aid in the quick solution of disputes by sug- 
gesting measures and steps conducive to settlement. It 
lacks the power to solve a dispute directly, unless so 
authorized by the parties concerned. But it can offer its 
services—and has been offering them with unusually 
good results—suggesting opportune formulas of agree- 
ment. 

The committee did not begin to function until eight 
years after it was created, although the Council had 
designated the countries to compose it long before. 
They were, and still are: Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, 
Mexico, and the United States. 

It was fortunate that the committee war not called 
upon to act until powerful inter-American instruments 
were already in existence, such as the Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance, which makes drastic measures pos- 
sible in serious conflicts involving aggression by one 
American state against another. Or the Bogota Treaty 
of Pacific Settlement, which, even if not yet in force 
between two given nations, could be used by the com- 
mittee as a source of appropriate measures with greater 
authority for having been accepted without reservation 
by many states. Even though the committee’s sphere of 
action was limited, there was always a moment in inter- 
American disputes that was the most opportune time 
for amicable settlement of differences and when no other 
procedure or organ of the system could be used. 

The committee’s repeated success shows that even 
though its existence was not expressly recognized in 
the OAS Charter—it was not yet functioning in April 
of 1948—it has a mission, and an important one, to 
fulfill. That is to eliminate the dangers of disputes that 
could lead to an armed attack, and thus make it un- 
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necessary to apply the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 


Secretary Ceneral 


Opposite: Figure of a Man, pre-Columbian sculpture in 
volcanic stone from Costa Rica, part of the Brooklyn Museum 
ollection, New York 
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CONTRIBUTORS of his country’s court of accounts and of the special committee 


a Fi on revision of the tariff laws, a member of the commission settling 


WELYN R. Moore. the interpreter of the 
Phoenix City.” has lived since 1923. in 
he Panama Canal Zone, where her hu-- 
and is director of the Bureau of Supply 
nd Service. Her article about Manizales 
yas written during a recent visit to the 
eighboring Republic. A Chicagoan, and 
graduate of Goucher College, Mrs. Moore 
tarted her writing career as a reporter 
or The Panama American, an English- 
Spanish daily. Since then, she has been 
managing editor of MeGraw-Hill’s 


atico and nan's editor of the Panama City Vation, for 


which she does a column under the pseudonym “Mary Juana.” 


Mercer Cook, who wrote “Chicago’s Haitian Ancestor,” is a 
native of Washington, D.C., but he has lived in many parts of the 
world, When he was three weeks old, his family took him to 
London, where they stayed three years before moving on to Berlin. 
After graduating from Ambherst College, Dr. Cook was awarded 
a John Woodruff Simpson Fellowship for a year’s study in Paris. 
Then he was back in the United States to teach at Howard and 
Atlanta Universities before undertaking more graduate work in 
France and Cuba and traveling to the Caribbean islands, In 1943 
the U.S. Office of Education sent Dr. Cook to Haiti on an English- 
teaching project. During his two-year stay there he became in- 
terested in the story of Jean Baptiste Dessables, which he tells us 
this month. 


In addition to being a working journalist, 
Evxvzo Atotst, who wrote “Argentines Be- 
hind the Footlights,” is a playwright. He 
was born in Florence, Italy, in 1886, and 
went to Argentina with his family at the 
age of fourteen. Now principally known 
a theater critic, he won first) prize in 
magazine Bambalinas’ one-act-farce- 
riting contest in 1919 with his Hechizao, 
nd scored first again the following year in 
he Ariel movie-scenario competition. This 
nt Mr. Aloisi on to new triumphs. In 


The Landowners) written in collaboration 
was awarded third prize in the national 


with B. Gonzalez Arrili 
drama-writing contest, and in 1946 his En San Hilario del 
Pedregal was an Argentine Authors’ Society prize-winning novel. 


assistant editor Lois E. has special affection for 
Washington’. Americanization School, which he writes about in 
“The World in a Clasroom.” A former university professor himself 

he taught public and private international law at the University 
of El Salvador for many years he attended classes there when he 
first came to the U.S, capital three years ago. Born in Santa Tecla, 
El Salvador, Dr. Guillén studied law and became judge of an ap- 
pellate court in San Salvador, At various times he has been presi 


El Salvador’s foreign debt, and delegate to the United Nations. 


“Where's the Library?” asks Manierra 
DANIELS, associate librarian of the Pan 
American Union's Columbus Memorial Li- 
brary. Her answer is found in this month's 
lead article. A graduate of the University 
of Kansas. Washington University of St. 
Louis, and Columbia University in New 
York. she is a native of the Truman 
country near Kansas City, Missouri. She 
started out as an order assistant in the 
Kansas City Public Library, went on to 
lirect the Santiago de Veraguas Normal 
School’s Panama and to teach library science at the 
National sity there. Widely traveled, she has taken part in 
UNESCO conferences on library matters in Brazil, England, and 
Mexico. Miss Daniels is also the author of a number of pamphlets 
and articles, and is at present in Bogota, serving as consultant in 
the establishment of the new Inter-American Housing Center. 


Few are as well qualified to write about 
the “Men of the Pyrenees” Jests pr 
Gatinpez, delegate of the Basque govern- 
vent-in-exile in the United States and 
ermanent Basque observer at the United 
Nations. Prior to his exile to France in 
1939 and later to the Dominican Republic. 
Mr. Galindez was technical adviser to the 
Spanish Republic’s Ministry of Justice and 
a judge advocate in the army. Since 1946, 
he has lived in New York City, where he 
is a lecturer at Columbia University and 
professor at the French University of New York. He has written 
numerous legal works and books on the Basque people, as well as 
newspaper and magazine articles. 


Mexican Gonxzato BLANco, technical adviser to the Pan American 
Union's Division of Agriculture and Conservation, writes about 
the inter-American efforts to halt the “Insect Blitz.” 
locusts that destroy so many precious crops. A graduate of the 
National College of Agriculture at Chapingo, near Mexico City. 
he has served as agricultural attaché at the Mexican Embassy in 
Washington. Mr. Blanco: has also done postgraduate work at 
Cornell University, and has been his country’s delegate and 


voracious 


adviser to various food and agriculture conferences. 


Among its February books, Americas features Oscar Lewis’ Life 
in a Mexican Village, reviewed by Columbia University sociology 
professor CLARENCE Senior, who has lived and worked in Latin 
America for much of the past sixteen years. Louts J. Hatve, Jr., 
of the U.S. State Department, a noted nature writer, tell us about 
George Miksch Sutton’s Mexican Birds, while Cuban literary 
critic Satvapor Bueno analyzes Los Hombres del Hombre, the 
novel by Eduardo Barrios. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 


United States is Assistant Secretary General. 


The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 


at the Pan American Union building. 


technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 


Cultural Council. 


This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 


the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 


The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides AMERICAS, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of 


Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the organization. 
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Marietta Daniels 


Wanted: more and better libraries 
for Latin America 


BoOkS there is no end.” lamented 


“OF MAKING MANY 
Solomon three thousand years before the printing press. 
Now that the typewriter, mimeograph. multigraph. and 
camera have boosted the annual output of reading ma- 
terial the of librarians in 
country on earth echo a fervent “Amen.” 

Latin America. like other regions of the world. is 
suffering from literary indigestion as a result of trying 


into billions pages. every 


to consume the mass of books. pamphlets. magazines. and 
newspapers brought to light each year. It is unable to 
keep up with what is being published in a sinzle country. 
in one language. or even on one subject—to say nothing 
of the book production of the ages already resting upon 
thousands of miles of library shelves. The doctors and 
nurses who might relieve this literary pain are too few. 
the hospitals inadequate. and the surgical instruments 
scarce. 

The average Latin American reader in search of spe- 
cific information must either wander helplessly through 
a maze of printed pages or do without it. In all Latin 
America today there are scarcely more than five thousand 
national, university. public. and semi-private 
with a total of about for 
115.000,000 people. Compare these figures with the post- 


libraries 
fourteen million volumes 
war publie-library standards of the American Library 


\ssociation. which recommended three books per capita 


up to twenty-five thousand volumes for a city of from 
six to ten thousand population. and at least one per 


: 7 capita in cities of over a million. Almost a fifth of all the 


library books in Latin America are found in fewer than 


libraries—less than one per country-——and only 


a few of these offer reference service to readers or permit 


twenty 


hooks to be used outside the building. Two countries 
have no national libraries to preserve the cultural patri- 
mony of the nation. 

At the same time. most libraries in Latin America are 
their book 
thirty years, at a rate somewhat lower than that of major 
US. Translated 
for example. that the six and a quarter miles of shelving 


doubling collections every twenty-five or 


collections. into distance, this means. 
the National Library of Cuba needs at present for its 
250.000 volumes. by 1980 will have reached twelve and 
a half miles for half a million volumes. and shortly after 
the turn of the century twenty-five miles of shelving will 
be required. as well as more than three thousand catalog 
drawers of cards to analyze its contents. In terms of 
at least half of 
working steadily eight 
a day will be necessary by the vear 2000 to service this 


personnel. about a hundred 


them trained librarians hours 
collection. 

Obviously. the existence of five thousand book collec- 
Latin minimum of five 


thousand people to administer them. But librarians are 


tions in America calls for a 


even scarcer than libraries. Since the first professional 
school for librarians was opened in Brazil in 1911, no 
more than 3.700 librarians have been graduated through- 
out Latin America. and fewer than half of even the most 
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recent graduates are working in libraries. Of the twenty- 
one permanent library schools that have been established, 
four are in Argentina, seven in Brazil. and two in Cuba. 
Nine countries have no library school at all and in four 
countries not even a short orientation course in librarian- 
ship has been offered. Probably not more than five per 
cent of the people now working in Latin American li- 
braries have had any professional training. 

Fewer than two thousand adequately prepared librar- 
ians, then, bear the responsibility of providing library 
service to all Latin America—to government, industry. 
scholars, investigators. and educators. as well as to the 
general reading public. The Latin American librarian 
recognizes that despite the popularity and efficacy of 
other mass media such as the movies, radio, and tele- 
vision, the book remains the most constant and perma- 
nent medium for imparting knowledge to mankind. Yet 
his awareness of the social implications of library service 
and of his own professional responsibility to society is 
tending to disperse his interests and activities. Fre- 
quently he finds himself occupying two positions in 
opposite sections of a metropolitan area. His responsi- 
bility to his chosen profession forces him to teach in a 
library school or at least conduct courses in library 
techniques for his own untrained staff. The lack of 
public and government recognition of library service 
requires him to carry on campaigns—all too frequently 
abortive—to secure financial as well as moral support 
for the libraries. His work is made more difficult by the 
paucity of essential technical tools—classification tables. 
lists of basic reference books, directories, cataloging 
codes, and the like. In his spare time he may try to do 
something about the woeful lack of librarians’ literature 
in his native language. But to produce the so-called tools 
essential to the technical operations of library manage- 
ment requires more than spare time, and meanwhile he 
must be content to interpret works in English as best 
he can for his colleagues. 

Public officials, harassed by pressure from all sides for 
the maintenance of public institutions, are singularly 
unimpressed by the possibilities of library service. Chile's 
national budget for 1951, to take a country with rela- 
tively good library service, includes an item of only a 
little more than twenty-three million Chilean pesos 
about three hundred thousand dollars—for aid to “li- 
braries, museums, and in a land of six 
million people. The postwar standards established by the 
Association call for an annual per 


monuments,” 


American Library 
capita expenditure of one dollar for minimum public 
library service. 

The need for public library 
century community life is so apparent to international 
planners that last October the Organization of American 
States and UNESCO sponsored a Conference on the 
Development of Public Library Services in Latin America 
held, at the invitation in Sao Paulo. The 
assembled librarians that state 
and municipal governments should properly maintair 
public libraries. But it is still up to the librarians them 
selves to convince the federal and city fathers of their 


service in twentieth 
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Sdo Paulo's Biblioteca Municipal 
i ne of the best organize 1 
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needs. Specific legislation governing the creation and 
maintenance of libraries is the exception rather than the 
rule. 

Unfortunately, the terms “library” and “book collec- 
tion” have often been confused in the past. The modern 
concept of a library merely begins with a book collection. 
To warrant the title “library.” it must be systematically 
organized, thoroughly analyzed. adequately serviced, and, 
above all, used. The Chilean poet Gabriela Mistral had 
this to say about it: “There is nothing easier than to pile 
up books: it is no more difficult than stacking bricks. 
and there are people who arrange their volumes for 
eternity with a certain gleeful intention never to move 
them. These people like accomplices of death really 
kill each work they imprison on their shelves.” 

\ survey of national and regional reading habits made 
about ten years ago in the United States revealed a 
direct correlation between the amount of reading and 
the number of public libraries and bookstores in the 
community. If better library services were available 
Latin America, the reading public would certainly in- 
crease proportionately. 

Despite all the distressing factors at work to prevent 
the Latin American from obtaining a book without buy- 
ing it. his chances for the future are looking up. The 
modern library has been no more than a hundred years 
in the making anywhere in the world, and the advantages 


of good library service are gradually being recognized 


Victor Penna of Argentir resses egates to 
( VESCO-OAS conference on public library service in Latin 
America. PAU Librarian Arthur Gropp is seated second from right 


many countries are trying not only to build prestige for 
themselves, but to improve the library scene in general. 
In the last decade modern buildings have been erected 
for the National Library of Peru, the Sociedad Econo- 
mica de Amigos del Pais in Havana. and the Public 
Library and Museum of Hermosillo, Mexico, to mention 
only a few. Currently three new buildings are under way 
for national libraries in San Salvador. Guatemala City. 
and Montevideo, and construction will begin soon in 
Havana. Also. many libraries throughout the Hemisphere 
are agitating for more space. The National Library of 


Panama has just been remodeled and a children’s room 
added. In 1951 a new streamlined building was com- 
pleted as part of the new university city in Panama. Con- 
struction of a new building for the National Library of 
Mexico, which is the nucleus of the university library 
system, has begun. Private funds have been bequeathed 
for a new public library in Matanzas, Cuba. Public 
library service, including a new building. will be a reality 
in Curitiba. Brazil, in 1953. 

There is also a decided improvement in professional 
librarianship. Seventeen of the twenty-one library schools 
have been founded since 1943 and are annually graduat- 
ing about six hundred young people with vision, energy. 
preparation, and the will to work. Postgraduate courses 
are being started for library administrators and employed 
professional librarians. The day is passing when the 
directorship of a national or university library is en- 
trusted to a retired scholar or used as a reward for 
intellectual achievement. More and more this position 
requires a professional leader, capable of efficiently ad- 
ministering his own library, training his staff, advising 
others, directing or teaching library courses, and foment- 
ing cooperation among libraries locally and nationally. 

A number of countries have recently passed legislation 
governing libraries, and in several instances a candidate 
for appointment to a professional library position must 
have a degree from an accepted library school. Many 
local authorities have sent their leading librarians to 
study or work in libraries in the United States or else- 
where, and have invited U.S. librarians to assist in the 
organization or reorganization of libraries and library 
schools. Every year from fifteen to twenty Latin Ameri- 
cans study in U.S. library schools. 

Improvement in professional library work is reflected 
directly in the services rendered by librarians and in 
their use by readers. The well-organized and intensely 
used Municipal Public Library of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
recently celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. Between 
1943 and 1950 its reference service had doubled, and its 
home circulation increased from 35.000 in 1944 to 
158.000 in 1950. The Municipal Children’s Library of 
Sao Paulo, which opened a new central building in 1950, 
renders many specialized services, such as work with 
blind children. Also, the university of Sao Paulo is 
centralizing and coordinating its library services, a 
tendency that is apparent in other universities in Latin 
America. (This Brazilian city, incidentally, has two 
library schools and a very active library association.) 

In many countries the national library provides service 
to children in towns without municipal libraries or 
where these do not offer such service, and in some— 
Panama, for example—the national library serves as the 
central government agency responsible for coordinating 
and supervising public and school libraries throughout 
the nation. In other countries during recent years a 
separate office, sometimes within the national or munici- 
pal department of education, has been entrusted with 
encouraging library development. The Sao Paulo con- 
ference commended the Instituto Nacional do Livro in 


(Continued on page 30) 
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MANIZALES. austere upon its mountain saddle and domi- 
nated by the spires of an enormous square cathedral. 
provides the traveler through Colombia's lush valleys and 
coffee-mantled mountains with the same sobering shock 
that a Carnival reveler might feel when. turning a corner. 
he came upon a priest carrying the Host to a dying man. 

The cathedral is Gothic in a land that has gone almost 
directly from colonial Spanish through a dash of French 
chateau into extreme modern. Its style is appropriate 
here, for to a stranger's eve Manizales is pure Gothic 
stark, austere. somber. Looking down upon Villa Maria. 
known as the Village of Flowers. which sits cozily in the 
valley below. Manizales rides its mountain saddle un- 
compromisingly. clothed in rooftops falling away from 
the shelter of its cathedral. Its plazas are planted only 
with araucarias. those stiff. haughty pines that have the 
penitential effect of a procession. On occasion even the 
climate contributes to the general severity. with chill 
winds. frequent drizzles. and an intermittent gleam of 
sun, when the clouds lift from the surrounding mountain 
peaks and the people catch a tantalizing glimpse of the 
Heaven to which they faithfully pray. 

These people of Manizales fit into their ascetic environ- 
ment. Black is the favored color for clothing throughout 
Colombia’s highlands. In this sober city only five degrees 
north of the equator. the women wear llack coats and 
black felt or velvet hats. and the men. in their black wool 
suits and Tlombures. with black umbrellas over thei: 


6 


rounds out its first hundred years 


Evelyn R. Moore 


arms. might be en route to a meeting of diplomats in 
London instead of to the nearest café. If there are any 
bars and erills in Manizales. they are not visible to the 
tourist's eve. But every corner boasts its café. where the 
men gather to transact business or plot political ma- 
neuvers. While sipping a tiny cup of the strong black 
coflee for which Colombia is famous. 

The lovely old churches and convents of Spanish tra- 
dition are lacking in hundred-year-old Manizales. Powe 
and water supply troubles postponed the centenary cele- 
bration. but that's unimportant, for exactly when the 
City was founded is a matter of conjecture—probably 
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Cathedral is one of the largest in Latin America, was recently 

raised to the rank of basilica, with special liturgical privileges 

sometime in 1848 or 1849. The day decreed by the 

provincial congress is October 12. So with fine disregard 

Manizalans chose December 1951 for the official celebra- 
tion. Compare its age with that of Cali, for example. 
which was four hundred years old in 1936. 

Manizales might be called the Chicago of Colombia. 
This upstart city of 150.000 has overcome the handicaps 
of isolation, an unfriendly climate, and two big fires, 
which wiped out everything but its down-at-heels out- 
skirts. Today it exports fully one third of Colombia’s 
coffee, sends potatoes all over the nation, ships out quan- 
tities of sugar, and boasts its own manufactures of 
textiles. felt hats, beer, shoes, matches, purses, mirrors. 
wines and chemical products. 

Here in the department of Caldas, of which Manizales 
is capital, beats the deep heart of Colombia. The city 
is perched about half way between Medellin and Cali in 
mountains the Spanish conquerors bypassed for the fertile 
Cauca Valley and the plains of Bogota. Not until the 
mid-nineteenth century did the enterprising 
pioneers from Antioquia push their way into the de- 

he serted land, claiming huge tracts by right of occupation 


Jasque 


and setting cattle to roam over them. They named _ the 
town after a local granite called mani, which is still a 
popular building material. Now this long-forsaken coun- 
tryside teems with prosperous farms, and two impressive 
agricultural experiment stations are operated by the gov- 
ernment, one in Manizales itself, one down the mountains 
Pereira at Chinchina. The local branch of the 


toward 


Looking down Carrera 22, a street in 
the heart of the city 


National University offers degrees in engineering and 
agriculture. and there is a normal school. Manizales 
houses. one or two stories high on the street level but 
dropping down four or five stories behind. are reminis- 
cent of San Francisco. And the lack of vegetation, the 
bleak descending roofs in a frame of mountain greenery. 
call to mind those barren mining towns in the verdant 
mountains of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

The two destructive fires happened in 1925 and 1926. 
in the space of nine short months. Wooden structures are 
forbidden in the new town, which is built of concrete on 
the ruins. In the past quarter century the former boun- 
daries have been left far behind, and construction still 
booms. There is scarcely a street without at least one 
prospective building in the familiar scaffolding of giant 
bamboo poles so typical of the area. 

Everything, even the cathedral, was built of wood in 
the old days. which may account for the shortage of 
timber now. A replica of the old cathedral is being 
erected in the suburb of Chypre. The immense new 
reinforced-concrete structure on the main plaza is a grow- 
ing monument to the piety of Manizalans of both sexes, 
an enormous number of whom attend daily Mass. Sym- 
bolic of both the local citizens’ unswerving Catholicism 
and their fame as entrepreneurs is the rhythmic tack-tack 
of the masons’ hammers that blends each morning with 
the music of the Mass. 

The suburbs of Manizales stretch out along the horn 
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of the saddle. Almost every homeowner of any pretensions 
has his own hilltop. Beyond the city limits concrete villas 
stand in gardens filled with outsized flowers, enormous 
hegonias, cabbage-like dahlias, and geraniums as big as 
young trees. But even here the people on the streets are 

Teeient heme in the ae not dressed in the casual manner that has become the 
suburbs climbs the ve cc hallmark of the world’s leisure class. Perhaps they relax 
ountainside. This is all Re ( in the privacy of their country club, but hats, coats, 
collars, and ties are doggedly preserved in public. 

To the visitor the typical Manizalan appears a sober 
fellow, more inclined to follow old footsteps than to 
trample out new paths. And it is natural that customs 
should linger in this isolated part of the world. Large 
families—fifteen to twenty-five children—are traditional 
in Antioquia, and the transplanted Antioquians in Mani- 
zales continue to multiply according to Genesis. Although 
in Barranquilla and Cali young women may have won 
privileges undreamed of by their mothers, in Manizales’ 
book of etiquette, Grandmother knew best. A_ local 
writer, Bernardo Arias Trujillo, explains his fellow 
citizens in terms of their surroundings. He calls them 
self-willed, arrogant, and unyielding because of the vio- 
lent topography of the city that cradles them. 

I visited the home of one fine old couple whose sons 
and daughters have distinguished themselves in Bogota, 
in Cali, and abroad. There, in a balconied bungalow 
half hidden behind giant begonias, the ancient ceremonies 
of morning coffee and evening tisana (herb tea) are still 
observed in a glass-domed patio, where family portraits 
look down on Victorian sofas and potted palms. In such 
a nest, politics, religion, and social customs could only be 
conservatively bred. Another Manizalan | met, a leading 
lawyer in the prime of life. planned his brand-new 
Spanish stucco villa to house his personal museum, an 
impressive collection of paintings, furniture, jewels, 
silver, books, and china that bears witness to his pride 
in and preoccupation with Indian, Spanish, and colonial 
culture. 

Despite such interest in the past. Manizalans point out 
nursery seedlings. Manizales exports that this is a new city, unhampered by dead weight. 
which Ce ais famous ° 

Among the Manizalan sons who have helped to spread 
their city’s fame are Aquilino Villegas, a writer, poet, 
and Minister of Public Works. who died in 1936; Silvio 
Villegas (no relation), a former Ambassador to the 
Organization of American States: Gilberto Alzate, now 
serving in the Senate in Bogota: and former Minister of 
Defense and of Finance Gonzalo Restrepo. Then, of 
course, there are Fernando Londono, mayor of Manizales, 
an orator of note who was once Minister of Foreign 
Affairs: and Otto Morales Benitez, who has just published 
a book on the history of his home town entitled Testi- 
monio de un Pueblo (Testimony of a People). Because of 
such men Manizales has grown and prospered through- 
out the first century of its existence, despite its over- 


whelming isolation. 

For more than three decades an ingenious aerial cable, 
constructed and still owned by an English company, has 
helped to circumvent the city’s mountain segregation. 
The cable cars travel all of forty-five miles to the river 


(Continued on page ' 


Centennial parade at Fernando 
Londono Stadium, named for the 
present mayor, who was formerly 
Vinister of Foreign Affairs 
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Jesus de Galindez 


Tue Basoves are old friends of America. So old that 
their ancestors were visiting this continent regularly at 
least a century before it was officially discovered by 
Christopher Columbus. Later they left their imprint 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, especially in the 
h; we find the Errazuriz family in Chile. Alberdis 
Irigoyens in Argentina, and Echevarrias everywhere. 
2 Simon Bolivar was a direct descendant of Basque 
igrants. 
‘ho are these dynamic folk with the tongue-twisting 
es, and where did they come from? Voltaire described 
n as “the little people who dance at the foot of the 
yrenees.” On the map the Basque Country lies in the 
gle formedBethe junction of the French and 
Spanish Atlantic coasts, visitor finds it a land of 
rolling valleys, winding . scattered farms, ports. 
cliffs, and beaches. For the es share mountains a 
sea: the western part of ‘renees and the 
Biscay. The Basque Co called “E 
“Euzkalerria” by the natives, is ller than Belgium. 
But within its 7,700 square miles ut two million 
vibrant people—in some places 687 per 
square mile. 
From innumerable Basque town- alin 
whence the Newfoundland en used to $ 
with exotic names like . Lequeitio, On . 
Guetaria, Pasajes, Ziburu, ¥ona—motorboats go out 
after sardines, tuna, 1, and angula. Occasionally 
rebeliious northwest stir up the sea and take a life, 
f€ @anger is forgotten and the fishermen 
n the boats return, the catch is sold by 
women in their rapid, boisterous jargon. Close by 
those ports, so stoutly Basque, the cosmopolitan beaches 
of Biarritz. St. Jean de Luz, San Sebastian, Zarauz, and 
Algorta lure the tourist from aneond. 


coast 


by its own 
a stone dwell- 


The Basque mountain home, surroun 
farmland, pasture, and gardens, is usual 
ing with an asymmetrical roof reaching 
ground on one side as protection agai 
constant rain. However humble, the house 1s 
with the family coat-of-arms, for the family i 
stay of Basque society. Mountainsides a 
ever, are communal property and are 
Occasionally the Basque farmers 
with their crops. 


p each other 


Now the Basque Country is lly industrial, 
thanks to its iron mines and the Riy@teelectrie power 
from its rivers. Even in days its mines and 
foundries were well kno nts established 
business agencies and their own consulates in various 
parts of Western Europe. Foremost was the one in Bruges, 
Belgium, where the “House_of the Basques” still stands. 
Bilbao, the Basque Country’s principal city, is a large 
port on the Nervién River. Down by the harbor mouth 
big docks and shipyards alternate with 
the foundry blast furnaces. 

There is a story that 
Duke of Montmorency, bo 
family tree dated back to 
with 


nobleman, the 
Basque that his 
venth century. His friend 
id replied: “We Basques 
gists have not yet found the 
source of thetr Tangttage, Euzkera, and archeologists and 
ethnologists have fared no better. All they can say is that 
at least fifteen thousand, maybe twenty thousand, years 
ago a people with ethnic characteristics akin to those of 
today’s Basques lived in the Pyrenees and created the 
“Pyrenees culture.” This is backed up by the latest 
theory about the prehistoric origin of their language, 
which holds that Europe was inhabited in those remote 
ages by similar peoples collective ly known as Cro- Magnon 
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Described by Voltaire as “the little people who dance at the foot 
of the Pyrenees,” the Basques never lose an occasion to perform 


Man. Invasion by the so-called Indo-European peoples 
gradually obliterated the primitive Europeans, except 
the Basques—probably because they were isolated in 
their Pyrenees stronghold. There the Romans found them 
and altered euzko—the root of their tribal names—into 
the word for their people that has come down through 
all modern languages—V ascones. 
Relations between Basques and Romans were almost 
always peaceful. But the Goths and Franks both. tried to 
conquer the mountaineers, aiid for centuries war raged 
to the north and south of the Pyrenees. always the 


anchor of Euzkalerria. At last the Basques organized 
themselves into a Duchy of Vasconia, which projected 
northward. Its great leader. Eudes, allied himself in 
732 with the Frank. Charles Martel, in the Battle of 
Poitiers. which cut short the Moorish advance through 
Europe. On the other hand, in the famous Battle of 
Roncesvalles in 788, Basque soldiers defeated the French Ss 


Emperor Charlemagne, who had treacherously attacked 
them. 


the national dynasty continued to reign until 1589, when 
its king inherited the French crown as Henry IV of 
Navarre and of France. To the south. the other Basques 
came under the rule of whoever was King of Spain—as 
had already happened with their immediate predecessors 
in Guiptizcoa, Alava, and Vizcaya, regions successively 
separated from the Kingdom of Navarre by the Castilian 
attack. But on both sides they kept their own parliament. 
government, and laws. Even in the days of Charles V or 
Philip Il in Spain or of Louis XIV in France, when the 
monarch governed with absolute power in Madrid or 
Paris, he had to swear at the beginning of his reign to 
uphold the Basque statutes. These famous statutes. the 
written form, of their secular common law, gave the 
Basques a constitutional system far ahead of the times. 

The Basque Parliament (the Cortes in Navarre, the 
Juntas Generales elsewhere) was established as the in- 
strument to fix taxes. approve new laws, and elect the 
Country's administrative authorities. The Basque Statutes 
of 1452 and 1526 provided that royal orders not ratified 


“Euzkali” troupe does tolk dances of Zuberoa’s high valleys. 
Van on lett plays clarinet-like txistu and small drum = 


the ninth century the original duchy was trans- 
formed into the Kingdom of Navarre. This time it was 

oriented toward the south and the Iberian Peninsula. Its 
strongest king was Sancho IIL (999-1035). called the 
Great and the Emperor. Two hundred years later his 
descendant, Sancho VII, the Strong, was a brother-in-law 
and ally of Richard the Lion Hearted. During these 
centuries the Basques reached their peak as an_ inde- 
pendent kingdom in Europe. establishing their demo- 
cratic political organization and unique family and 
social life that were to outlast the kingdom itself. 

In 1512 King Ferdinand V, the Catholic, conquered 
the Kingdom of Navarre as far as the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains. Out of that military conquest grew the present 
division into “French Basques” in the north and 
“Spanish Basques” in the south. North of the Pyrenees, 


Ezpatadantza symbolizes warrior fallen in battle around whom 
dancers whirl, paving tribute with their swords 
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Pelota champion Segundo Sainz de Goicoechea pulls down a high 
one playing Basque national sport, called “jai-alai” in America 


by it were “to be respected but not carried out,” a phrase 
that later became famous in connection with the Laws 
of the Indies. To combat Spanish class distinction, the 
canny Basques declared themselves all “nobles” and in- 
the 
Inquisition did not function in the Basque Country, 
which expressly forbade torture and prohibited priests 
from engaging in political activity. Basques were not 
subject to military service except within their own 
country and in defense of it; but they could fight beyond 
its borders as mercenary soldiers. 


sisted on being so considered abroad. Moreover. 


The personal union between the Basques and_ their 
monarchs, like the one today the British Do- 
minions and their King, lasted for three centuries—up 
to the French Revolution (1789) north of the Pyrenees. 
and south of them until the end of the first Carlist War 
(1839). The Basques then became subject to the same 


between 


laws as the other sections of France and Spain. This 
situation has prevailed ever since. with the exception of 
the period of the Spanish Republic. when the southern 


Jasques obtained a Statute of Autonomy (1936) pro- 


Vo matter in what part of the world they may be, Basques loyally 
preserve tradition. Here they celebrate holiday in New York City 


viding for a government and parliament like those of the 
separate states of the U.S.A. 

As an individual, the Basque is a strong man, with a 
large aquiline nose and a pointed chin. He likes to eat 
and drink well. In fact. for him feasting is a social 
ritual that takes precedence over virtually everything else. 
Almost always Catholic, he is deeply religious. But his 
faith lacks the superstition and intolerance found in 
neighboring countries. The Basque people became Chris- 
tian late, about the eighth century. Before that they had 
a naturalistic religion in which the sun and moon played 
an important part but in which they worshiped a single 
god called Urtzi, a name still used for the firmament. Now 
they call God Jaungoikua, meaning. literally, “the Lord 
on high.” 

Undoubtedly the most curious thing about these people 


~ To get around on mountains and ships, 
Basques have to be agile: they show it 


= 


oldest in Europe pe in the 
~and unrelated to any other known tongue. The 


best authorities say it goes back to the neolithic age, 


when men used instruments of polished stone, for in 
Basque terminology all the names of primitive instru- 
ments stem from the root aifz, signifying “rock” or 
“stone.” Thus aiztua is “knife”: aizkora, “axe”: atxa, 
“pickaxe” 
“arrow.” Many European linguists have made a study of 
Euzkera’s peculiarities—the juxtaposition of suffixes, the 
synthetic verb, and the odd syntax. Etxe-ko-jaun-a, for 


: atxurra, “hoe”; aizturrak, “scissors”: aizkon, 


example, is a single word that means, literally, “House- 
of-man-the.” and designates the head of the family, who 
was also the one who elected the communal authorities. 

Most extraordinary of all is the fact that the Basques 
have maintained this prehistoric language with virtually 
no written literature. The first known book printed in 
their language was a moral treatise published in Bor- 
deaux in 1613. Basque literature is essentially a verbal 
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For centuries Basque fishermen have gone out from houses like 
these in Pasajes to reap the harvest of the sea 


Hardy Basque character is reflected in the face of this old 
woman whose religious faith remains unshaken by world change 


product of the people; at the sessions held by the— 


bertsolaris, or popular poets, ingenious verses are im- 
provised to the rhythm of a song. Until he died a few 
years ago, the champion was Pedro de Embeita, to whom 
the Argentine poet Lugones dedicated a magnificent ode. 
A century ago the famed Iparraguirre, who went into 
exile in Uruguay and Argentina, composed the national 
hymn, Gernikako Arbola. 

Age-old tradition is perpetuated in village and city 
through popular fiestas. Basque dances are a contest in — 
agility. Their chief dance is the aurresku, in which the — 
men—frequently the local authorities—parade first, in | 
a chain according to seniority. Then a prominent woman 
or a pretty girl is chosen, and the leader of the ors 
(aurreskulari) leaps high in her honor. Next, the last 
man in the chain (atzeskulari) follows suit in a demon- 
stration of art and vigor that ends with men and women 
twirling rapidly to the music of the ¢xistu and small 
drums. The txistu is a type of large flute played like a 
clarinet, with only three holes. which the txistulari covers 
and uncovers with the fantastic speed these almost war- 
like melodies require. One of the Basque dances, the 
ezpatadantza, is actually an evocation of ancient wars: 
it starts with the flag being waved over the dancers’ heads 
as they kneel on the ground and ends with a fallen 
warrior being raised on high while the others dance 
about him. 

Only with Basque strength is it possible to play the— 
national sport, the game of pelota, or jai-alai, as it is 
incorrectly known in America. In the Basque Country it 
is often played against the walls of the church, frequently | 
with the parish priest the most enthusiastic member of 
the team. In America the game is played in modern form | 
with the cesta, or basket, but in the Basque Country it is" 
played either with the hand or with a bat—the most— 
difficult and authentic methods. 

These are the diversions of a people whose life con- 
tinues to revolve around the family property, which must 
pass intact from one generation to another. Thus the — 
head of the family, the etxekojaun, is technically not the 
personal owner of the estate, but the administrator of a 
common inheritance. As a rule this position goes to the 
eldest son, but not necessarily. The father always decides 
who can best carry on family tradition, generally neers 
his choice on the elected son’s wedding day. While the 
parents are living, seats at the table and next to the fire 


are always reserved for them whether they are present 
or not. 

The Basque’s attitude toward death is interesting. To 
him it is no tragedy, but perfectly natural—not desired. 
but not regretted too much either. When the etxekojaun — 
dies, it is customary to tell the household’s bees so that 
in their flight they will spread the news throughout the 
neighborhood, just as complicated peals of Basque — 
churchbells are also used to convey messages. In some 
places, the roof is raised so that the soul of the deceased 
ean ascend to God. Each house has a special ancient — 
path to bear away its dead. 

The more restless Basques migrate from country to 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE WORLD IN A Cl 


Helping foreigners feel at home in United States is job of 


Washington's Americanization School 


Luis Ernesto Guillén 


THE BRICK BUILDING at the corner of Nineteenth and 
California Streets in Washington is outwardly staid 
Within throbs the world in miniature. Here you sce 
Chinese girls in their shapeless dresses that resemble sac ks 
open at both ends: Hindus with precious stones on their 
foreheads or in their nostrils: bearded and turbaned 
Arabs: Europeanized Turks; Italian men who look like 
tenors and beautiful Italian girls like Renaissance Madon 
nas; polished, charming Frenchmen; Russians; Poles: 
Czechs; Belgians: Japanese: and many Latin Americans. 
bound together from the first! moment by language— 
Spanish and its sister tongue Portuguese. 

This is the Americanization School, operated by the 
District of Columbia as part of its regular school system. 
What do they teach at a place like that? you may wonder. 
How much does it cost? What are the entry require- 


ments? i wanted to know too, during my first days in 
Washington three years ago. Then | enrolled and found 
the answers—and much more besides. | discovered that. 
as the school’s priscipal, James T. Gallahorn, Jr., said 
at recent graduwion exercises, “Here all peoples can 
learn to live together. We have 1,370 students of seventy- 
nine nationalities who like, appreciate, and understand 
each other.” 

i wont back as a visitor to that graduation. “You 
know. it is strictly forbidden to speak anything but 

gish here.” said Mrs. Marina Tejeda de Weymann, 
(cuatemalan representative on the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women. She had a twinkle in her eye, for we 
were speaking Spanish. “The comradeship is almost un- 
believable,” she continued. “For us most of all, the school 
is a kind of godmother.” Ninety-five out of every hun- 
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UNITED MATIONS 
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New graduate Marina Tejeda ain - 
de Weymann, of Guatemala. 
Vore flags than those on 
poster are represented at head straight for the school: others, going to various 
Americanization School y parts of the eastern United States, stop off to prepare for 


their future activities, whatever they may be. The day 


dred Latin Americans who come to Washington—diplo- 
mats and their families. embassy employees, students- 


of my visit | met young Rosa and Elsa Calderén. nieces 
of the Peruvian military attaché. Rosa credits the school 
with enabling her to become a nurse; her sister shows 
promise in her study of the piano and the accordion. A 
lively young Chilean, Mrs. Teresa de la Cortina, told me 
she was planning to return soon to her country, to teach 
English, Portuguese, and “the neighborliness we practice 
at this school.” 

There are two reasons for the language rule: first, 
it encourages students to practice the new language. the 
only means of communication common to the various 
groups: second, it breaks down nationality barriers. In a 
way. it sums up the purpose of the school, which is. in its 
own words, “to give each student whatever help he may 

Chilean schoolteacher Teresa de la need .. . to achieve the most satisfactory possible adjust- 


( ina (© Yeruvian sist ~ “as. 
ortina (center) and Peruvia _ ment to life in the United States.” This involves the 
»sa and Elsa Calderon are among 
rge Latin American contingent ability to use current American English, an understand- 


ing of U.S. government and society, and some familiarity 
with customs and culture. 
When a foreigner is admitted to the school, he is 
assigned to the class appropriate to his knowledge of 
English. Let's say he has none. He enters Beginning 
English A, where his teacher immediately addresses him 
in Basic English and starts to teach him this condensed 
version of the language. It makes no difference what his 
native language is. for he never speaks it in class. The 
other students, who are of varied nationalities, probably 
wouldn't understand him if he did. As he learns his first 
850 words, he is taught as much as he can grasp about 
the United States. He advances at his own speed through 
the five courses. gradually leaving Basic English behind. 
The farther he goes, the deeper he delves into life in the 
United States: history, biography. geography, music. 
literature. government. He also learns about writing 
business letters and using card catalogues, for example. 
The classes go on field trips to museums and grocery 
stores: arrange parties and programs: attend pertinent 
Author Guillén (right) interviews Zerino Rashid of Pakistan and movies: participate in community affairs: and wind up, 
Turkish army doctor Fethi Tezok. Mrs. Rashid, a scout leader, in Advanced English. by establishing a government and 
came to study U.S. scouting anu domestic science ° 
holding debates. 

For students who already speak English but can’t read 
or write it—many are illiterate even in their own lan- 
guage—there is a special course. There are other classes 
in home economics (U.S. style) and weaving. Permanent 
residents seeking naturalization (most of the Latin Amer- 
icans aren't) can attend citizenship class to prepare for 
their examinations. but the school makes a point of not 
urging. or even suggesting. naturalization for anyone. 

Founded in 1919, the Americanization School charges 
District of Columbia residents not a penny. Students may 
James T. Gallahorn, Jr. i : Poe register at any time for either day or evening classes and 


awards certificate o| Prt , for whatever hours their occupations permit. They may 
proficiency in English to 

Czechoslovakia school age. But usually they become so much interested 


that they attend regularly. even if they can spare only 


leave when they like. too, if they are above compulsory 
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one day a week. They and the school have the backing 
of the Americanization School Association, a civic group 
roughly equivalent to a P-TA, which sponsors extra- 
curricular activities, helps students with personal prob- 
lems and immigration and naturalization matters. and 
generally promotes the school’s aims among newly ar- 
rived foreigners, other civic organizations, government 
agencies, and the public. 

The children’s coaching classes are amazing. There is 
no other word for the teachers’ ability to make themselves 
understood in English while conducting lessons in arith- 
metic, history, grammar. and who knows what else. 
After no more than a semester. as a rule, the children 
are ready to enter their proper grade in the regular 
schools without fear of looking foolish before their 
fellow-pupils. But most of the students at the Americaniza- 
tion School are older—in the thirty-to-forty-nine age 
group. as a matter of fact. 

After you've been in this atmosphere for a while. you 
lose your homesickness—and you know English. What 
was mere jargon suddenly becomes comprehensible, even 
agreeable. All the teachers are excellent—Robert Edward 
Baker, Lenore M. Baker. Mrs. Margaret M. Ryan, and 
others—but the best-loved is unquestionably Mrs. Helen 
Kiernan Vasa. 

Mrs. Vasa is in charge of the advanced class. A woman 
of Irish descent from Massachusetts (“the best state in 
the Union”), she won a trip to Europe as the most 
popular teacher in the state. She learned of the American- 
ization School when she came to Washington during the 
First World War to work at the War Department, and 
put in an application. She has been there ever since, 
giving of her skill and goodness. Probably one of the 


oldest faculty members. she works unceasingly, with an 
energy many young people might envy. Her jokes, anec- 
dotes. and comments have the magic power of fixing the 
words in your mind. And she knows how to make her 
students talk. She corrects papers at home—no one can 
imagine when, for she teaches at the night school too. 
Her favorite device for teaching word accents is singing, 
for of course the wrong stress will distort the rhythm of 
the tune. 

She uses the most curious stratagems to win attention. 
Once, prompted by one boy’s slight mistake, she launched 
into the most complete sermon I have ever heard on 
behavior and manners, so harshly worded that it really 
seemed excessive. When we thought she had come to an 
end, she began afresh in different words. We were 
horrified. But suddenly Mrs. Vasa smiled in her usual 
manner and said: “Very well. You must think I've gone 
too far. Actually, I had no intention of hurting anyone, 
and no one has done anything wrong. But this seemed a 
good opportunity to let you hear how an old woman 
scolds. If | had simply told you, you would certainly have 
forgotten, but now that you've heard it, perhaps it’s 
made some impression on you. You'll have occasion to 


use some of those words, and | hope you've learned 
them.” Everyone laughed, and the color began to flow 
back into the boy’s face. 

Mrs. Vasa hates slang. but explains its meaning. 
“Don't use it.” she cautions, “but understand it, for one 


has to live with other people.” Certain short forms, she 
feels. do have the virtue of saving time. In one class tell- 
ing about the haste of life in the United States, she 
advised us: “Don’t waste time. and, above all, don't 

(Continued on page 43) 


Most popular teacher, Mrs. Helen Kiernan Vasa, clutches bouquet presented by group of her pupils 
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Back IN THE MID-TWENTIES, Mexicans posting letters 
would ask the mail clerk for “a ten-centavo stamp and 
a locust.” The “locust” was an extra one-centavo stamp 
sthe government decreed must appear on all first-class 
mail. The proceeds from its sale went into a national 
fund for combating the voracious insect that was wreak- 
ing hgvoc in the southeastern states. 

‘onsiderable sum of money was raised, but the 


ig campaign had a basic weakness: the defenders 
battling the effects instead of the causes. As quickly 

a black cloud of angry locusts was destroyed, it was 

laced by new swarms crossing the border in a 

-emingly endless procession from Guatemala. 

After a couple of years, the invasions petered out. and 
for a time people forgot them. Then in 1934 the dread 
visits began all over again. Remembering the bitter ex- 
perience of 1925, the governments of Mexico and Guate- 
mala signed a joint agreement. Locust-fighting brigades 
were mobilized in both countries, and generous appropria- 
tions were made to support the project, but once again 
the result was failure. The locusts did not originate in 
Guatemala, but in countries farther south—El Salvador. 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 

Early in 1947 it was learned that a new band of locusts 
was forming in southern Costa Rica, and in February of 
that year the Ministers of Agriculture of the five Central 
American countries and Mexico met in San Salvador. The 
same countries sent delegates to a second conference in 
Guatemala City in June 1947 and a third in Tapachula. 
Mexico, two years later. The International Committee to 
Coordinate the Anti-Locust Campaign in Central America 
and Mexico, created at the Tapachula gathering, has its 
headquarters in Nicaragua. International extermination 
campaigns were carried on during 1949 and 1950, and 
by 1951 the insect invasions had stopped. Time will tell 
whether this is only a normal cyclical disappearance or 
an indication that the battle has been won once and for 
all. 

Locusts have plagued man ever since his first attempts 
at farming. In the early days their attacks were attributed 
to the devil, and conjurers were called upon to try to 
break up the swarms. Attempts were also made to drive 
them away by burning sulphur in the plazas. or to 
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The locust’s victims join 


forces and counterattack 


frighten them off with church bells, drums, bugles, can- 
nons, or huge bonfires. Ancient writers tell of peoples 
that were destroyed by locusts and of others that used 
them as food. It is said that even today among certain 
tribes in central and southern Africa the arrival of a 
swarm is a welcome sight, as it assures a few days’ feast- 
ing on toasted insects. 

In Egypt. in the Roman colonies, in China, in Asia, 
in the Mediterranean countries, and in most of Africa 
and Australia, locusts have left an endless trail of desola- 
tion and terror. More than once in the course of the 
centuries they have stood in the way of kings and 
generals. Charles XII’s Swedish army was forced to 
postpone a difficult mountain crossing on its return from 
Poltava because a locust swarm made the going too 
dangerous. And when colonists came from Europe to 
settle on the lands now occupied by the United States, 
Mexico, and the Central American republics, they found 
this eternal enemy waiting for them. 

In Europe the term locust is applied to the larger 
varieties of Acridiidae, while the smaller ones are called 
grasshoppers, but in the United States the two terms are 
used interchangeably. The Spanish-speaking countries set 
a trap for the faltering foreigner by using chapulines for 
both young locusts and grasshoppers and langostas for 
both locusts and, of all things, lobsters. 

Pods containing twenty-five to a hundred eggs are 
deposited in the soil by female locusts. Under favorable 
conditions the eggs are hatched in two or three weeks, 
and the young locusts or nymphs develop rapidly, molt- 
ing five or six times before they become adult. The 
insect’s entire life span is believed to be three to five 
months, so that sometimes one generation begins a 
migration and successive ones complete it. 

Locust cycles remain one of the mysteries of science. 
Argentine investigators have even related them to sun 
spots, claiming that locusts all over the world reach a 
migratory phase in the years when the fewest sun spots 
are observed. As evidence, they point to the decreased 
number of spots in 1923-26, 1934-36, and 1946-47, all 
years when migrations took place. 

In 1921, B. P. Uvarov explained the sporadic migra- 
tions and disappearances in terms of phases. According 


1 in Central America after a swarm of 
locusts picked it clean 


to his theory, which was later corroborated by other 
investigators, locusts of each species go from solitary 
to gregarious stages. The current phase can be recog- 
nized by the color, shape, physiology, and behavior of 
the inséct. The solitary stage is normal, while the gre- 
garious stage is a physiological response to violent 
changes in temperature, humidity, or other aspects of 
the environment. 

Migratory locusts sometimes travel enormous distances. 
Clouds of them have been sighted over the Atlantic up 
to twelve hundred miles from land, and the locusts that 
invaded England in 1869 apparently originated on the 
east coast of Africa. Some swarms are fantastically big. 
One recorded in 1639 took three days to pass over Lisbon, 
Portugal. And one that was sighted crossing the Red Sea 
in 1889, which probably came from Africa’s eastern 
deserts, measured two thousand square miles. Eventually, 
perhaps as a result of violent storms, the insects disperse 
and go into the solitary phase. No one knows exactly 
what causes their apparent disappearance, but many 
years pass in which not a single locust is seen in large 
areas previously attacked. At the outset of a migration, 
however, some insects seem to remain in the breeding 
grounds to begin a new cycle much later. 

Various defenses against the locust have been devised, 
but once a swarm takes to the air it is almost impossible 
to stop it: the victims can only resort to palliative 
measures. Farmers have tried destroying the eggs de- 
posited in the soil by the invaders, building ditches to 
trap young locusts, preparing poison baits, burning the 
pests out with flame throwers, and even dusting the 
swarms from airplanes and helicopters. Planes are also 
used to locate the lethal clouds and warn those whose 
fields lie in their path. 

The problem of control is tough because of the vast 
territory involved and because locusts generally originate 
in isolated and sparsely populated regions. That’s why 
permanent control requires international action. The 
best means of prevention lies in cleaning out the breeding 
grounds, but these are extremely difficult to find. 

We know that in addition to those in Central America, 


there are extensive breeding grounds in the southern 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Our OF THE BLUE-\ND-WHITE BUS parked right in the 
heart of Washington, D.C.. came a stream of girls 
thirteen of them-speaking a strange language. Passersby 
stopped and watched. They were carrying tambourines. 
drums, maracas. and other odd-looking instruments. Pete. 
the genial Texan. a mixture of driver and guardian angel. 
got out too and started to unload for the thirtieth time. 
There were so many suiteases and trunks of all shapes 
that people were even more puzzled. What kind of troupe 
could it be? 

It was a Brazilian dance group ending a 5,442-mile 
trip on its “roving-embassy” bus. The travelers had 
been showing a bit of Brazil and its rhythm to twenty- 
seven universities all over the United States: the young 
dance professor, Maria Helena Pabst de Sa Earp (better 
known as Helenita): her assistant professor of rhythm, 
Dora Pinto da Costa Ribeiro: the two instructors, Gloria 
Futuro Marcos Dias and Margarida Theresa Nunes 
Leite: and nine students whose lengthy names suffered 
all kinds of changes on the trip. 
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re truck 


Brazilian dance students 


tour U.S.A. 
in “roving embassy” 


Benedicta Quirino dos Santos 


The safari owed its beginning to the traditional New 
England energy and persistence. Miss Dorothy S. Ains- 
worth, a lady from Boston, who had stopped off in 
Brazil in 1950, had attended a performance of modern 
and folk dances by the students of calisthenics and dance 
of the | niversity of Brazil's National School of Physical 
Education and Sports. It so happened that Miss Ains- 
worth was the director of physical education at Smith 
College and president of an organization with a mile-long 
name and manifold objectives: the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Miss 
Ainsworth liked the performance so much that she de- 
cided then and there to bring the girls to the United 
States. This would be not only a unique opportunity for 
North American students to see what is being done in 
Brazil in the dance field, but also an educational trip 
offering personal contact that would be mutually ad- 
vantageous. 

Returning to the United States. she set to work. The 
Association for Health. Physical Education, and Recrea- 
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tion agreed to sponsor the trip in cooperation with in- 
terested universities. These eventually added up to twenty- 
seven, plus the Pan American Union, which wanted to 
present the Brazilian dancers both to students and to the 
diplomatic corps in Washington. The association would 
provide transportation in the United States. and the uni- 
versities would act as hosts to the girls. 

When everything was settled. Miss Ainsworth wrote to 
Helenita, who began to prepare her students in April 
1951. For months they spent every free moment  prac- 
ticing—so effectively that they never needed another 
rehearsal in the United States and developed quite a 
varied repertory for the twenty-eight performances. 

But what about passage to the United States? Since 
this was purely a cultural-exchange project with no re- 
muneration involved, the Brazilian students had no means 
of financing it. So they took the matter up with the 
Brazilian Government and the student union, both of 
which heartily approved the trip’s purpose and arranged 
for round-trip transportation between Rio and New York. 

When departure time came, however, the difficulties 
began. The plane was scheduled to leave on October 17. 
but was delayed, and did not get away until the twenty- 
third. Since their first’ performance was set for the 
twenty-fourth at Pembroke College. in Providence. Rhode 
Island, no sooner did they arrive at Miami than they had 
to hop on the next plane for New York. where they piled 
into Pete’s bus and drove straight on to their destination. 
They arrived just in time for the performance, after a 
good forty hours of practically continuous travel and 
very little sleep. 

The first two weeks were hectic. From Rhode Island 
the “roving embassy” drove on to Massachusetts. from 
there to Maine and New Hampshire. and back again to 
Massachusetts and New York State. They went to ten 
universities-almost one a day. 

They always started out playing several rhythm num- 
bers on percussion instruments. The reco-reco, a grooved 


wooden tube played by scraping. and the cuica, a sort of 
small drum, open at one end, played by pulling on a 
rod attached to the drumhead inside, made a special hit. 
As for the modern-dance side. a field in which Helenita 


has pioneered in Brazil, learning solely through books, 


there were interpretations of music by Katchaturian, 
Liszt, Grieg. Schubert, Bach, and choruses of poetry and 
dance. The girls also presented descriptive dances based 
on folk tales. The story of the Dolphin told of the fish 
that comes up from the waters of the Amazon, trans- 
formed into a handsome young man, and kidnaps the 
pretty maidens. The tale of Abaeté described this dark 
lagoon in Bahia haunted by Ilemanja. the spirit of the 
waters. Then they performed straight folk dances like 
the cdco, or coconut dance from the North of Brazil; the 
baido, one of the newest dances: the rancheira or cowboy 
dance of the South: the batuque, an old, primitive dance 
of the slaves. One of the most successful numbers was a 
medley of Brazilian regional dances interpreted by 
Clotilde Gomes. 

Aside from the actual performances, Helenita and her 
assistants gave master lessons at different universities, 


for both students and teachers. After the lessons they 
usually lingered on exchanging ideas. and even those who 
could hardly speak English managed to make themselves 
understood through the universal language of the dance. 

In spite of the tight schedule. many new friendships 
were formed. The Brazilians became acquainted with 
U.S. campus life—its friendly and casual atmosphere, 
its parties, its cafeterias with their sugar-flavored beans, 
its bull sessions by the fire in the women’s dorms at 
night (these usually lasted until the small hours of the 
morning, for the North Americans wanted to know all 
about Brazil). They saw snow for the first time. for it 
obligingly fell early and plentifully. They learned that 
U.S. love of organization can be overdone; for example, 
when they arrived at the colleges, they would be presented 
with schedules as rigid as their trip's. Here's a sample: 
“9:30 A.M., inspection of stage: 11:30 a.m.. lunch: 2:00- 
3:00 P.M.. campus tour: 4:00 P.M., master lesson: 5:30 


lotilde Gomes did Brazilian jolk dance 
lo. Here, in Dance of the Coconut, 
ie holds peneira, or straw sieve 
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p.M., dinner; 8:15 p.m., dance program.” in 
between there were press interviews, teas, invitations of 
all sorts—everywhere they went people just about killed 
them with kindness. “I'm really amazed at North- 
American hospitality,” said Helenita one day, when 
families invited the girls to stay at their homes. “It would 
take much longer for Brazilians to ask you to spend the 
night.” 

Being a guest can be quite a strain when you can't 
speak the language well. Sometimes the girls had to 
decline invitations not only because they felt tired physi- 
cally, but because they knew they couldn't struggle with 
the English language any longer that day. One girl, who 
had been invited to dinner by a Quaker family, was asked 
by her host whether there were any Quakers in Brazil. 
“Yes.” she answered, “we eat them with butter.” Her 


usiness like show busine: 
with Brazilians Fernanda Beltrao, Daisy Santana, and Halina 
Brzezinska at Kent State University in Ohio 


The Brazilians couldn't help being impressed with 
Uncle Sam’s material progress—the high living standard, 
the engineering feats, the technical and industrial ae- 
complishments. Whenever they had a minute they hur- 
ried downtown and confused the helpful store clerks with 
their simultaneous requests in broken English. They kept 
adding suiteases and packages to the point where the bus 
looked like a department store and Pete had to lecture 
them on the advantages of traveling light. 

The U.S. students, on the other hand, also learned a 
lot. Not only about Brazilian history, geography, life in 
general, and, of course, the dance, but also about the 
exuberant, lively. and somewhat rebellious but good- 
humored Brazilian character. The students at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire were goggle-eyed when they 

zing a hypodermic 


y 
saw one of the girls calmly. sterili 
needle to give an injection to a colleague with a cold. 
From New York State the bus continued on to the 
Middle West, stopping off in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
and Indiana, at large institutions like the University of 


Illinois, or small but friendly ones like Albion College. 
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At the University of Illinois, which has an 
excellent Portuguese program under Professor J. H. D. 
Allen, several students volunteered as interpreters and 
guides. Arriving at the University of Iowa, where they 
stayed five days—their longest stop—the girls were in- 
vited to share Thanksgiving dinner with several families 
in town. They also found great interest in Brazilian 
subjects at Purdue, for the university is preparing to 
help develop an agricultural and home-economics exten- 
sion service in Brazil under the Point Four program. 

When the group performed at Indiana State Teachers 
College in Terre Haute, the little town of Brazil, fifteen 
miles out, sent a representative with a request: since, on 
their way to Richmond next day, the girls had to go 
through Brazil, would they please stop for ten minutes 
to meet the mayor and other city officials and have their 
picture taken in their country’s namesake? The girls 
were enthusiastic. They stayed not for ten minutes but 
for half an hour, and managed to have their picture 
taken not only with the mayor and his assistants but also 
with the fire chief, on a shiny fire truck labeled “Brazil.” 

On the way back from Duluth, Minnesota, the Brazilian 
students had a chance to ride on a streamlined Vista- 
Dome train, but a downpour all the way kept them from 
seeing much of the countryside. The fact that Duluth 
had had. a blizzard just a few days before they arrived 
did not prevent Yara Vaz (whose first name is Indian 
for “Queen of the Waters”) from plunging into ice-cold 
Lake Superior for a dip, supplying the local press and 
radio with sensational headlines. 

No matter how tired they were, when performance 
time came the whole group perked up. The girls behind 
the scenes mimicked the ones onstage, made faces at 
them, made them laugh. Others, in charge of cuing the 
stage crew for lights and curtains, did it with such gusto 
that they failed to make themselves understood. But there 
was always a local teacher to save the situation. One. 
seeing all the fun that went on backstage, observed: 
“This is the way to do folk dances! It couldn't be more 
natural or gayer!” 

From the Middle West the group returned east, with 
a stop at the Drexel Institute of Technology in Phila- 
delphia, where a number of sailors and officers from a 
Brazilian ship attended the performance. In Washington, 
the two Pan American Union performances played to 
standing room only. Then on to Hood College in Fred- 
erick, Maryland, and, finally to Sweet Briar, Virginia. 
The trip lasted six weeks. 

The performances had been so successful that many 
of the North American students insisted on learning the 
steps to the folk dances. At the last show the girls dis- 
tributed the coconut shells, straw hats, straw trays, and 
trinkets which were part of their costumes to the audience 
as souvenirs. No matter how exhausting and hectic the 
trip, it had been well worth while. On both sides, it left 
a lasting impression. There were new places to remember, 
new friendships, new ideas. For many of the U.S. students 
this had been their first contact with Brazil. For the 
Brazilians, it had been an opportunity to teach and to 
learn. 
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Enzo Aloisi 
THE THEATER, which drew its pee from the world 
around it. influences conditions and behavior in 
that world. The exchange is most profitable to both sides 
when the theater is able to free itself of domination by 
outside forces and strive for artistic 
perfection. 


also 


consciously 


In Argentina the independent theater was born about 
twenty years (I prefer the term “independent” to 
“vocational.” “experimental,” “avant-garde,” or others 
that are often used interchangeably, because it defines the 
movement better and gives it meaning.) The Teatro del 
Pueblo, the only one of the first independent companies 
that has managed to carry on throughout this period 
without interruption, began its work in 1930. 

The movement proclaimed its aims at the start: to 
react against the monotony of the commercial theater: 
to bring the people in close touch with the best expres- 
sions of dramatic art; to provide a stage for the most 
capable national writers, who found that their very 
ability their way; to train the actors and 
technicians needed to realize the movement’s own ambi- 
and to place the actor at the service of the play 
instead of the other way around, which was customary 
our stage. (Some years ago | heard a well-known 
actor request one of the most popular authors of the 
time to write a play for him in which he could wear 


ago. 


stood in 


tions; 


some plaid trousers he happened to have. I don’t know | 


whether the play was ever written, 
speaks for itself). 


it 


but the incident 


Although it was a reaction against the errors and 
artistic poverty of the commercial theater, the original 
movement was not, as might be supposed, the work of 
discontented authors, or actors who were cast- 
offs from the commercial stage. Rather, it expressed the 
restlessness of youth, and it took many forms. La Mosca 
Blanca (The White Fly) and its successsor El Tabano 
(The Gadfly) brought together some playwrights already 
well known, such as Eichelbaum, Cerretani, and Mirlas, 
but it was really more of an exercise in professional 
training than a theatrical enterprise. The Juan B. Justo 
group was originally the Socialist Party’s choral society, 
and only later became an experimental theater. The 
Teatro del Pueblo really began as the work of one man, 
the writer Leénidas Barletta, and featured actors who 
had not appeared on the commercial stage and hence 
were free of professional performers’ prejudices. 

What had happened was this. Around the beginning of 
the century. was realistic and naturalistic, 
with Florencio Roberto Payré, and Sanchez 
Gardel and _ his vignettes. Today some 
critics underestimate such authors, who, after all, ex- 
amined our environment with dignified artistry, even 
though they had to follow the line of the leading figures 
of their day, especially Ibsen. That era of “photography” 


directors, 


our theater 
Sanchez. 
costumbrista 
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in the theater was 
With appropriate actors. more enthusiastic than skillful, 
it attracted the public’s interest and won its applause. 
Next the lively and colorful farce. with Carlos M. Pacheco 
leading the way. studied more typical human material, 


useful and had its reason for being. 


characters that were more our own. But esthetically both 
their own weakness. As a 
result. melodramas and cheap comedies, gross falsifica- 


movements were doomed by 


tions of our native scene, invaded the Argentine stage, 
serving no purpose but the producers’ profit. 

The reaction led by the independent theater movement 
attacked this But a 
interpretation of the situation arose, which still persists: 
the commercial theater was blamed for all the mistakes 
and artistic bankruptey that produced the crisis, but its 
critics forgot that the best productions, the most important 


vigorously state of affairs. mis- 


actors in the world, and many of the bold ideas of this 
renaissance reached us thanks to that same commercial 
theater. For my part. | regard the independent movement 
as the maturing of a natural bent for drama long culti 
vated by our public in the professional theaters. 

Everywhere, the independent theater has always sprung 
into existence because of an urgent need to remake, to 
revitalize, to innovate. The Antoine Coppeaus, the Stanis 
lavskys. the Reinhardts, the Craigs. even the strident and 
pyrotechnical Anton Giulio Bragaglia, all demonstrate 
this, despite the differences between them. 

In Argentina, this oft-proclaimed goal of renovation 
has so far been only half achieved. and ina peculiar way 
at that. Our theater's immaturity was. and still is, the 
immaturity of Argentina as a country. It is only logica 
that we should find, in this youthfulness, all the im 
patience and ambitions of a people that feels itself called 
to a higher destiny and that, by the same token, must let 
its curiosity Not that 
there have been no advanced productions. A tolerant 
public, made up mainly of the working class, has been 


have free rein in all directions. 


exposed to a series of disconcerting spectacles, from 


Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine (performed by the 
Teatro del Pueblo) to William Saroyan’s The Beautiful 
People (first performed in Argentina by Espondeo), until 
it has become familiar with the illustrious names of Jean 
Cocteau. Eugene O'Neill. Piermaria Rosso di San Se- 
condo, Georg Kaiser, Nikolai Evreinov, Sutton Vane 
J. B. Priestley. Ernst Toller, Paul Claudel, and so on. 
But 
formances of works of all periods and schools, from 


this eclecticism, which was also shown in per 
Lope de Vega’s Fuente Ovejuna to the offerings of the 
existentialists. did not reflect a real inner yearning for 
renovation, for that would have produced something 
really a very 


natural —-of spreading knowledge. 


our own. It amounted only to a means 


and necessary one 
Almost always directed by personal prejudices. it showed 
a certain capricious lack of continuity and method. yet 
this did not deprive it of quality or effectiveness. Mean 
while the search went on, and still goes on, for whe 
knows what higher forms of genuinely Argentine drama. 

One exception proves the rule: when the Teatro del 
Pueblo, in 1932. presented Trescientos Millones (Three 
Hundred Millions). Roberto Arlt’s bitter farce. leavened 
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Teatro del Pueblo’s pioneering 
director, Leonidas Barletta, 
and leading actress Joseta 


Roberto Leydet of 
Teatro del Pueblo 
in The Merchant of Venice 


aracter in original satire 
ged by Teatro del Pueblo 


ells acting in J. M. Barrie's 
; The Old Lady Shows 
Her Medals 


ress, and director, in 
Cortina performance of 
ders to the Sea, 1940 


Roberto Durdén and Marcela § 
in a scene from Teatro E1 
production of State of S 
by existentialist Albert C 
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with elements of our own life, we could speak of an 
Argentine innovation. The later works of this restless 
and fiery dramatist, offered by the same troupe, did not 
always come up to the standard of that one. Nevertheless, 
ten years after his death, Roberto Arlt (more vigorous 
in his ideology than effective as a man of the theater) 
is still our only avant-garde author who has spoken his 
message in an organic body of work—thanks to the 
independent theater. Luis Ordaz, in his essay “E] Teatro 
en el Rio de la Plata,” mentions more than twenty Argen- 
tine authors who made their first appearance on the 
independent stage, but, without saying so expressly, he 
indicates that their contribution, despite the value of 
several works, carried little weight in the movement as 
a whole. Significantly, some playwrights who had already 
achieved a definite place in the Argentine theater joined 
the independent movement because they shared its artistic 
criteria and general orientation. Actually, the independent 
theater was more sharply defined and firmly oriented on 
the ideological side than in its choice of plays—or, 
better, in its eagerness to face up to all ideologies, even 
though this made it advance somewhat sinuously through 
the diversity of subject matter presented by the eclectic 
repertoire. 

To be able to speak of a genuinely independent Argen- 
tine theater. we would have to select the best periods of 
many different troupes. for they have had their ups and 
downs, not always living up to their ideals. But the 
leader’s torch, passing from hand to hand, gave con- 
tinuity to the whole movement and underscored its 
significance. 

Of course, getting together and coordinating a group 
of actors. providing them with the technicians they need. 
and choosing a repertoire may be the work of one man 
or the product of collaboration. Our experience teaches 
the lesson that both elements—intelligent. enthusiastic. 
definite personal direction, and responsible cooperation 
by the group—must go hand in hand. For when in- 
dividual leadership was too weak or too arbitrary it 
led to the decline, and usually the disappearance. of the 
troupe. 

The movement's varied history js typified in the story 
of the Teatro del Pueblo. Even the decline we may note 
in its work today is only a normal, cyclical phase. 
Launched with a youthful spirit of adventure, the Teatro 
del Pueblo faced its first, heroic days with great artistic 
fervor, a clear sense of its social mission, an appalling 
lack of material resources, and a tremendous vitality 
that, by force of circumstances, was soon transformed 
into a fighting spirit. It chose a wide and varied reper- 
toire and made its stage available to as many Argentine 
authors as possible. It opened the way for experimenta- 
tion not only in play writing and acting. but also in scene 
designing and production. It has carried out a useful 
cultural program through the publishing of books and 
the magazine Conducta and lectures, concerts, and exhi- 
bitions, offered to the people at an insignificant cost, or 
even free of charge, in sessions arranged for schools, 
libraries. or labor unions. Leonidas Barletta, its founder 
and director, is a tireless warrior and extraordinary 


organizer, but not a stage director by nature, and he is 
more of a novelist than a dramatist. But he imbued the 
group around him with his own spirit, the spirit that 
made the Teatro del Pueblo’s long and useful career 
possible. 

One especially interesting idea the Teatro del Pueblo 
introduced was that of the so-called polemic sessions. 
In these, a short piece was performed, or the main 
scenes of the play the group was offering at the time, so 
it would be familiar to the audience. After the show, the 
spectators were invited to express their opinions and 
debate the quality of the play. the. acting, the staging. 
and so on. The troupe’s director presided, leading the 
discussion and tempering it if the oratory went to ex- 
tremes. People of the most varied backgrounds and atti- 
tudes joined in these animated verbal bouts, which might 
last for hours. The clash of opinions proved most en- 
lightening, but unfortunately this useful practice could 


Buenos Aires saw Jean Giraudoux’s Madwoman of Chaillot in 
presentation by La Mascara company 

not be kept within bounds very long. Ideological issues 
turned the discussion to political questions instead of 
the cultural and artistic considerations that were its 
proper theme. 

These sessions gave the players direct and thorough 
information on what the public thought of their efforts. 
They also illustrated a characteristic that has marked 
our independent theaters with very few exceptions—that 
these groups did not curry the favor of the more or less 
elite and snobbish minorities. They played to ordinary 
people—although not the great majority, of course, who 
preferred sports events for their diversions. The direc- 
tors of the movement appreciated the profound social 
significance of the people’s interest and respectfully 
encouraged it, stimulating their curiosity with all kinds 
of works. wal 

The practice of austerity also helped discipline our - 
performers and theatergoers. The hard, backless benches _ 
and the small, poorly lighted, unheated halls did not 
prevent the development of ever larger and more en- 
thusiastic audiences. More important, the lack of re- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Jean Baptiste Dessables, the first permanent settler in Chicago 
Mercer Cook 


IT HAS BECOME ALMOST TRADITIONAL to begin articles on sables. Samuel's daughter Antoinette. who married in 
this subject with the Indian witticism: “The first white Chicago, Christian Dessables, Jean Dessables. and many 
settler of Chicago was a Negro.” This pioneer made more—there are others who have adopted such popular 
friends with the Indians, established the first trading variants as “Dézarbe.” “Désarme.” and “Dissables.” 
post, built the first house, and lived for about twenty “Why.” asks M. Jérémie, “have almost all the Des- 
years in the wilderness that was to become the second sables insisted on seeing Chicago? Two things there 
largest city in the United States. Who was this trail attracted them: the name left by their astonishing’ an- 
blazer. and where did he come from? cestor and the fortune one could acquire there in a _ 
Perhaps the first problem confronting the biographer short time.” M. Jérémie himself—his mother was Marie 
of the Haitian founder of Chicago is one of spelling. Francoise Théraménes Dessables—visited Chicago in> 
In the accounts of different historians, his name appears 893 as a member of the Haitian delegation to the 
as Jean Baptiste Point du Sable, Au Sable, Point Sable, Chicago World’s Fair; he attributes his selection to his — 
Sabre, and Pointe de Saible. The plaque commemorating kinship with the man the historian Milo M. Quaife called 
Chicago's first house calls him “Jean Baptiste de Sable.” “Chicago's First Citizen.” - 
hut in the same city there is a Du Sable High School The second problem, related to the first, concerns — 
and a National De Saible Memorial Society. In his re- Dessable’s Haitian origin, which Professor Quaife seri- | 
cent pamphlet Haiti et Chicago Joseph Jérémie, a Haitian ously questions in his hook Checagou: From Indian 
descendant of the pioneer, has written the name “Jean Village to Modern City. Here the pioneer’s ancestry is_ 
Baptiste Paul Dessables.” With some reservations, I shall traced back through French Canada to a Dandonneau © 
follow his lead. family of Bourges. France, and his Negro blood is _ 
A distinguished nonagenarian, M. Jérémie draws on attributed to a liaison between master and servant: “Too— 
family recollections and inscriptions on tombstones to long have Chicagoans regarded their first citizen with 
support his thesis. He reports that the Haitian habit of feelings mingled of levity and contempt. The sober his- 
disfiguring names has considerably hampered his _re- torical record, pieced together from many divergent 
search: besides those Haitians who have retained the sources, discloses him as a man in whom the modern 
patronymic unchanged—Cicéron Dessables, Samuel Des- city may take legitimate pride. Base-born he probably — 4 
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was, but in his veins coursed the best blood of New 
France. If one chooses to reject my conclusions concern- 
ing his paternity, the alternative remains that from the 
humblest conceivable origin Point Sable achieved, un- 
aided, a position of commercial importance and assured 
respectability. He was enterprising and industrious, he 
inspired friendships which were not shaken by fortune’s 
frown, and he commanded the confidence of men in 
responsible governmental and commercial stations.” 

Most biographers, however, accept this assertion in 
Historical Collections: “Jean Baptiste 
Pointe de Sable was a free mulatto, said to be from San 
Domingo. He had settled at Chicago as a trader some 
time before | 1779].” 

Both A. T. Andreas, whose three-volume History of 
Chicago was published in 1884, and Edward G. Mason, 
who calls the pioneer “a Negro from San Domingo.” 
share this opinion. In short, biographers generally agree 
with Marion Lerou’s statement in the March 1934 issue 
of Mission Fields at Home: “The most probable evidence 
leads to the conclusion that he was a Santo Domingo 
mulatto.” 

M. Jérémie says categorically that his illustrious an- 
cestor was born in Saint-Marc, Haiti, the son of a white 
planter and a free colored woman. Basing his account 
on family legend—and conjecture—M. Jérémie relates 


the Wisconsin 


that young Dessables studied in France and then returned 
to Saint-Domingue (as Haiti was then called) and 
became well known throughout the Artibonite Valley 
as a dealer in coffee, wood, and dye. Looking for new 
markets to conquer, he “left for Louisiana on an Italian 
vessel .. . ; having reached his destination, he had the 
courage to go up the Mississippi Valley on foot, stopping 
at the mouth of the [Chicago] river on the banks of 
Lake Michigan.” M. Jérémie even says that Dessables 
corresponded with his Haitian relatives back home. Un- 
fortunately, he cites no dates or sources, and makes no 
attempt to explain why a merchant supposedly in good 
circumstances would undertake such a trip on foot. How- 
ever, the ability to inspire legends is one criterion of 
greatness. 

Another legend concerning the pioneer’s arrival on 
Lake Michigan was recounted by Edward G. Mason in 
the April 1892 issue of The New England Magazine: 
“It is related that some time during the last quarter of 
the last century, when there was nothing here but a fort, 
an Indian living a few miles south of the place took his 
rifle and set out on his daily hunt. Passing near a clump 
of bushes on the borders of a grove of timber, his atten- 
tion was attracted towards an object that made _ its 
appearance in the midst of the bushes, the head and 
upper part of the body alone being visible. Astonishment 
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filled the Indian's mind at the sight of a black face, white 
eyes, and short, woolly hair. After gazing at the un- 
wonted sight a moment, his ejaculation was ‘Uh! 
Mucketaweos (black meat) Manitou (bad spirit)!’ By 
the aid of his rifle the singular animal was captured and 
carried to the Indian village. Wonder filled the breast of 
every savage, old and young. Runners were sent to all 
the neighboring villages with accounts of the strange 
animal captured. Nearly all the tribes came to see it, 
and numerous opinions were formed and expressed as to 
what it was and where it came from, but all settled down 
to the one conclusion that it was “bad meat’ and so they 
spared the creature's life. Such is the tradition preserved 
from that time, and it undoubtedly refers to the first 
appearance here of Jean Baptiste Point de Sable.” 

The aversion to “bad meat” did not prevent the 
marriage of Dessables to an Indian girl named Catherine. 
Here we leave the realm of legend, for there are docu- 


n steps of school 


Dessables’ cabin, as pictured in 
Chicago pioneer 


indreas’ History of Chicago name 


ments to prove that the marriage was solemnized before 
the parish priest at Cahokia, Illinois, on October 27, 
1788. Perhaps their two children stood behind them as 
witnesses, suggests Thelma Pearson in the August 1948 
issue of Negro Digest. In 1790 their daughter Suzanne 
was married to Jean Baptiste Pelletier at Cahokia. Inci- 
dentally, M. Jérémie points out, Suzanne was also the 
name of Dessables’ mother. The son, Jean Baptiste, Jr., 
moved to. St. Charles, Missouri, where he was joined by 
his father after 1800. Suzanne's daughter, Eulalia, was 
baptized by Father Lusson at St. Louis, according to 
Father Thomas A. Meehan in the Interracial Review of 
April 1937. Father Meehan points out that these trips, 
undertaken for religious purposes despite rugged travel 
conditions, give us “a fair insight into the Catholicity 
of Point du Sable.” M. Jérémie goes so far as to call him 
a sort of “lay priest” in his dealings with the Indians. 
Though the date of Dessables’ arrival at Chicago can 
only be surmised, there is evidence that he was already 
established there in 1779. During that year Colonel 
Arent de Peyster, a New York Tory. made the first known 


reference to the man, describing him as “a handsome — 
Negro. well-educated and settled at Chicago, but much 

in the interest of the French.” With the Revolutionary 

War raging in the East and South, and the French openly 

aiding the thirteen North American colonies, the British — 
prudently decided to round up anyone suspected of being — 
a French agent. Dessables’ Haitian origin made him 
doubly suspect, for at just about that time volunteers 
from Saint-Domingue were fighting against the British 
at Savannah. Therefore, as Lieutenant Thomas Bennett 


reported: “I had the Negro Baptiste Pointe au Sable 


brought prisoner from the River du Chemin. Corporal 
Tascan who commanded the party very prudently pre- 
vented the Indians from burning his home or doing him 
any injury. He secured his Packs which he takes with 
him to Michilimakinac. The Negro since his imprison- 
ment has in every respect behaved as became a man in g 


nd has 
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good character.” 

This passage, which appears in the Wisconsin His- 
torical Collections, is explained by a footnote: “It would 
appear from this and preceding documents that Baptiste 
Pointe de Sable was driven from Chicago by Langlade, 
probably in the spring of 1779: that he removed his 
effects to Riviére du Chemin. now known as Trail Creek, 
at whose mouth is Michigan City, Indiana; and that he 
was there taken into custody by Lieutenant Bennett and 
transported to Mackinac.” 

Dessables, however, was able to talk himself out of 
the difficult situation and was soon released. According 
to some reports, he served as an officer in the British 
Army from 1779 to 1796. In fact, says Marion Lerou. 
“it is intriguing to find de Sable listed as a subject of 
His Catholic Majesty of Spain, of the King of France. 
of the King of England, and as an American citizen.” 
She adds, however. that “some of these statements are 
too conflicting to deserve credence.” 

Much more probable and certainly more specific is 
this account given by Bontemps and Conroy in They 
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Seek A City: “Patrick Sinclair. the British governor of 
the territory, who thought he knew a first-rate man when 
he saw one, was so impressed by Du Sable that hé im- 
mediately retained the former captive’s services for his 
own enterprises. In what capacity Sinclair employed the 


prominent Negro during his first year is not clear, but 


the work may have been supervisory. Du Sable appears 
to have had contacts with the governor's far-flung in- 
terests, for during the following summer a delegation 
came to Sinclair from the Pinery, an establishment 
founded by the governor on the St. Clair River south of 
Port Huron, asking a change in their setup and request- 
ing that Du Sable be put in charge. The governor honored 
the delegation’s proposal and sent Du Sable to take over 
the management of the Pinery, replacing a Detroit French- 
man whose conduct of the business had provoked com- 
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plaints. There is no indication that the colored man’s 
handling of the operations at the Pinery was in any 
wise unsatisfactory. 

“Du Sable’s sojourn in this section continued until 
1784. Meanwhile, his accounts with Detroit merchants, 
some of which have been preserved, show that he never 
regarded his stay as more than a sojourn. He retained 
his Chicago address, and he continued to carry 
business and to keep alive his contacts west of the lake.” 

The place Dessables considered home was a_ house 
forty feet long and twenty-two feet wide, near the present 
site of the Wrigley Building on the north bank of the 
Chicago River at Michigan Boulevard. From a bill of 
sale, Father Meehan reports the rather elaborate furnish- 
ings: a French walnut cabinet with four glass doors, 
four tables, seven chairs, one bureau, a couch, a stove, 
and one large feather bed. Dessables had mirrors, lan- 
terns, candlesticks, and, at one time, twenty-three pictures. 
In addition to the house, “he had a dairy, a mill, a bake- 
house, a poultry house, two barns, and a workshop. His 
stock included forty-four hens. thirty-eight hogs, thirty 
head of fullgrown cattle, two calves and two mules. In 
implements he had eight axes, eight sickles, seven scythes, 
saws of various sizes, a plow. . . .” We can only agree 
with Father Meehan’s comment that calling this “a rude 
cabin” or “a rude hut” is like describing the Empire 
State Building as “a nice little place uptown.” 

Dessables’ activities were varied; he was a fur trader, 
a coffee dealer, a farmer, and many other things. In 
1790 he supplied one Hugh Heward of Detroit with 
forty-one pounds of flour and twenty-nine pounds of 
pork. After Parrish Grignon, of Wisconsin, visited 
Chicago in 1794, his brother reported that Dessables 
“was a large man: that he had a commission for some 
office, but for what particular office or from what govern- 
ment, I cannot now recollect. He was a trader, pretty 
wealthy, and drank freely.” Moreover, he owned property 
elsewhere. As early as 1773, according to Marion Lerou, 


he had bought about thirty acres of land and a house in 
Peoria, Illinois, from a Frenchman named Jean Baptiste 
Maillet. And in 1791 the ubiquitous Dessables “proved 
to the Commissioners that he had been the head of a 
family residing in Peoria before and after 1783, and that 
he had improved thirty acres of land.” This proof entitled 
him to a grant of four hundred acres. Nevertheless, he 
continued to make Chicago his headquarters until 1800, 
when he sold his holdings there for about twelve hundred 
dollars. 

The biographers have explained the sale in various 
ways. Moses and Kirkland, in their History of Chicago, 
attribute it to “lack of grit and perseverance, seeing that 
he put his hand to the plow and looked back, that he 
came to Chicago in hope and moved away in despair, 
that having a ‘homestead location,’ he didn’t stay and 
‘prove up. that owning a thousand million dollars’ worth 
of real estate, he sold it for a song instead of holding it 
for a boom.” Others contend that the move was prompted 
that he aspired to become chief 
never attained. My own 


by political ambition 
of the Potowatomis. an honor he 
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“mq Costa Rica’s Ambassador to the United States and the OAS, 

Dr. J. Rafael Oreamuno, is no stranger to Washington. 
He first came here thirty years ago for a six-year stint 

is his country’s Minister Plenipotentiary. An expert 
financier, he acted as representative of New York bankers 

2 Latin America from 1928 to 1930, after retiring from 
fficial duties, then served as Costa Rican Financial Agent 
in New York, London, and Madrid. After 1933 he again 
acted for United States financial interests in Latin America. 
Returning to the U.S. capital. he helped organize the 
Inter-American Development Commission in 1941, serving 

s its director for six years, and in 1947 was chairman of 

1e OAS Economic and Social Council. From 1946 to 1950 
he worked with the newly organized IBEC Technical 
Services Corporation in New York. Appointed Ambassador 
in Washington in November 1950, he also became chairman 
of the Costa Rican delegation to the UN General Assembly. 
He has been Costa Rica’s delegate to a number of 
international gatherings, including the Sixth Inter-American _ 


Conference in Havana in 1928, the United Nations _ 


Conference on Food and Agriculture at Hot Springs in 1944, 
the Chapultepec Conference in 1945, the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco the same year, and recently the — 
conference for the conclusion of the Japanese peace treaty. 

Dr. Oreamuno knows every American republic firsthand. 


Thomen of the Dominican Republic began his education 
in his native Santiago de los Caballeros, then entered the 

University of Santo Domingo’s medical school, winning 
his M.D. in 1936. Next came postgraduate courses at 
Columbia and Tulane that led to a Master of Science 

degree in tropical medicine. After three years of medical 
practice in his own country, Dr. Thomen enrolled at 

Johns Hopkins University, which awarded him a master’s 
degree and a doctorate in public health. Back in the 
Dominican Republic. he served as Minister of Public 
Health and Welfare from 1944 to 1947. He has represented 
his country at many international gatherings—among 

them the Eighth Pan American Child Congress in 1942, 

the 1946, 1947, and 1948 meetings of the Pan American 

Sanitary Bureau's Executive Committee, the Conference 

for the Maintenance of Continental Peace and Security 

in 1947, the Fourth International Congresses of Tropical 
Medicine and Malaria in 1948, and the Second and Third 
World Health Assemblies in 1949 and 1950. He took a 
prominent part in the Japanese Peace Treaty conference 
in San Francisco last fall. Alone and in collaboration with 
fellow specialists he has published many papers on various 
aspects of tropical medicine. For his public service 

Ir. Thomen has been decorated by his own country, the 
United States, Peru, and Argentina. 
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PHOENIX CITY (Continued from page 8) 

port of Mariquita, where the produce they carry is trans- 
ferred to a train bound for La Dorada on the lordly 
Magdalena River. The distance. which takes a mule five 
days to cover, is accomplished by cable car in ten hours. 
Coffee, potatoes, and charcoal go down, corn and _ all 
foreign imports come up. To this day, the aerial cable 
is the Manizalans’ lifeline, providing cheap transportation 
to the outside world. But as the roads improve so that 
fleets of trucks can be sent over them economically, the 
cable cars may disappear. Today, the Pacific seaport of 
Buenaventura, 270 miles away, is accessible by road 
and railroad. Barranquilla and Cartagena can be reached 
by road to La Dorada and river boat the rest of the way. 
An automobile can go from Manizales to Caracas in 
Venezuela, or to Quito in Ecuador. Another road will 
eventually give direct access to the Caribbean via 
Medellin. Meantime, frequent landslides still periodically 
cut all communication. Airplanes stop regularly at Mani- 
zales, but the favored way of approach is to take the 
plane as far as Pereira, in the Cauca Valley, then 
transfer to an automobile for the thirty-three spectacular 
miles up to the mountain capital. 

One clever Manizalan solved the topographical prob- 
lem in his home town some fifty years ago by inventing 
an automatic staircase, a device which enables the people 
of the household and their domestic animals to use the 
same front door. The houses were built with stables and 
barnyards behind and considerably below the entrance. 
By a rope pulley the stairs leading to the family quarters 
on the second floor could be raised, revealing a gloomy 
corridor leading downhill to the barns. Up this steep way 
the riding horses would be brought when their owners 
went abroad, and every morning the cows and goats 
would trudge forth to find their daily sustenance. Then 
the carpeted staircase would be lowered, to serve the 
family’s needs till sundown, when it would again be 
raised to admit the animals. 

Automobiles, city highways, and suburban villas have 
made the automatic staircase obsolete, and only a few 
are preserved. One of these leads to the apartment of 
the Swedish consul in an old house now resplendent with 
a modern facade. When the rope is pulled, the staircase 
creaks up, affording a glimpse of sunlight and pasture 
far below at the end of a long corridor lined with well- 
worn stones. 

From a tourist's viewpoint, Manizales’ attractions are 
primarily scenic. The surrounding mountains and valleys 
are smiled upon by snow-capped peaks. For recreation, 
there is a new bullring and a large modern sports stadium. 
Only eighteen miles distant is Los Termales, with its 
healing hot springs and an unpretentious hotel. A brand- 
new resort hotel, La Rochela, near the airport, was com- 
pleted a couple of months ago. Now a project is being 
promoted to open up a road to the perpetual snows of 
Mt. Ruiz, above Los Termales, where year-round ski trails 
will beckon vacationists, 

Most travelers to Manizales today are commercial. 
They come. transact their business. and leave. A new 
hotel, El Escorial. is clean and comfortable, with a tea 


Busy textile mill is one of Manizales’ thriving industries 

shop, a bar, and a good dining room. But the beds are 
hard—at least to tourist bones—and every so often a 
mountain slide disconnects city power and water lines 
and renders the lights and plumbing useless. 

When this occurs, the pampered tourist dons a sweater 
against the chill sweep of wind and heads down the 
mountain in search of creature comforts. But he never 
forgets the hardy mountain city with its spires pointing 
steadfastly to the skies. 
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WHERE’S THE LIBRARY? (Continued from page 5 
Brazil not only for its excellent work in distributing 
more than a million books to thousands of small public 
and school libraries under its supervision, but also for 
its publication of basic books in Portuguese on library 
work. 

For eighty years the Comision Protectora de Biblio- 
tecas Populares, established by Sarmiento, has aided 
Argentina’s small public libraries. The recently reorgan- 
ized Municipal Public Library of La Paz is opening 
branches in seven residential areas of the city. Library 
service for workers was established a few years ago by 
industry through SESI. the Servicgo Social da Industria 
in Brazil, which more recently inaugurated bookmobile 
service to rural areas. Bookmobiles are used in_ the 
Venezuelan government's literacy campaign, and a novel 
experiment is being carried on in Mexico, where the 
Secretariat of Education sends books in a motorboat to 
the Indian villages along the shores of Lake Patzcuaro. 

Special features of recent origin are found in isolated 
libraries from the Rio Grande to Patagonia, including 
collections of music, folklore and poetry recordings. 
microfilm services, movies, publications programs, lec- 
tures, and so on. The addition of children’s sections to 
existing public or national libraries, the creation of 
autonomous children’s libraries, and the opening of li- 
braries in primary and secondary schools are the latest 
basic developments. With the emphasis currently placed 
by the OAS, UNESCO, and the individual governments 
on fundamental education programs and literacy cam- 
paigns, the library wields influence in still another sphere. 

Inter-library cooperation has proved to be one of the 
most effective controls on the staggering load of books 
and periodicals. A few years ago the Argentine Com- 
mittee of Libraries of Scientific and Technical Institutions 
compiled and published a list of the journals received by 
its members. A so-called “union” list of medical periodi- 
cals in Mexico City libraries was produced shortly there- 
after. The Central Library of the University of Sao 
Paulo is preparing a union catalog of periodicals in local 
libraries, after having issued an index to the periodicals 
published by the university. 

Governments also are helping. A documentation center 
is to be opened soon as part of the new Argentine Ministry 
of Technical Affairs. On an international scale Mexico 
has asked UNESCO for help in organizing a Scientific 
Documentation Center to collect and disseminate scientific 
information. 

Two OAS agencies. the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences in Turrialba, Costa Rica, and the 
brand-new Inter-American Housing Center in Bogota, 
Colombia, have among their principal objectives a 
bibliographical reference service and a publications pro- 
gram. The Turrialba Institute has just completed a 
survey of scientific—especially agricultural—libraries in 
Latin America, with the financial aid of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. For years the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History in Mexico and Montevideo’s 
International American Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood. also agencies of the OAS, have maintained 


extensive specialized collections of fifty thousand and 
twenty thousand volumes, respectively. 

Indeed, librarians of the Hemisphere can look with 
satisfaction on their achievements in international co- 
operation. After fire virtually destroyed the National 
Library of Peru in 1944 and the Medical Library of the 
University of Chile in 1948. librarians as well as scholars 
throughout the Hemisphere rallied to their aid. In 1946. 
when Dr. Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress of the 
United States, presented to the new National Library of 
Peru a collection of books by U.S. authors, he urged: 
“The moment has arrived, in our opinion, for the con- 
vocation of a forum on inter-American library problems. 

. It is my earnest hope that this may become an im- 


portant milestone along the road effective libra 
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Vexicar 
to reach Lake Patzcuaro villagers 


cooperation in the Americas.” His colleagues in Latin 
America concurred, and for four weeks during May and 
June 1947, forty-nine librarians from Latin America. 
Canada, and Europe and about two hundred from the 
United States gathered in the Library of Congress in 
Washington. D.C., for the First Assembly of Librarians 
of the Americas. Fifty-seven resolutions to improve all 
aspects of service in Latin America were adopted. 
Western Hemisphere librarians met again when some 
sixty foreign delegates converged on Sao Paulo to join 
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almost two hundred Brazilians for the recent UNESCO- 
OAS Conference on Public Libraries. There they con- 
cluded that the major obstacles to adequate service were 
the lack of training. financial support, and _ legislative 
assistance. They recommended numerous solutions, some 
to be submitted to the proper 
others for intergovernmental or 
the local level, they specifically 
to promote legislative and financial support: the creation 


government authorities, 
international action. On 
recommended measures 


of national bibliographical centers to collect, record, and 
publicize the past and present book and periodical pro- 
duction of the country; cooperative cataloging: national 
associations of librarians where none exist: the improve- 
ment and standardization of professional schools: and 
the intensification of service to children, to the newly 
literate. and to workers. Requests were made for as- 
sistance from the OAS and UNESCO in setting up pilot 
projects in public-library service. in organizing regional 
In spon- 
soring advanced seminars for Latin American library- 
school teachers. and in providing technical books, such 


centers for the intensive training of librarians. 


as classification tables, in Spanish. 

The second meeting of the Assembly of Librarians of 
the Americas was held at the end of the conference in 
Sao Paulo. At that time the Assembly was converted into 
a federation of national associations. with a governing 
body composed of one representative from each country’s 
national library association—or from the national federa- 
tion of library associations if more than one existed- 
and of one representative from each of the standing com- 
mittees. The standing committees embrace most activities 
in the field: schools and teachers of library science, 
cataloguing. library-science bibliography. children’s li- 
braries, and specialized and university libraries. These 
will function until the third meeting of the Assembly 
projected for 1952 or 1953. 

Almost concurrently with the conference in Sao Paulo, 
the Inter-American Cultural Council Mexico. 
Giving its blessing to the forthcoming Sao Paulo meet- 
ing, it adopted twenty-four resolutions on library and 
bibliographical problems. One of the major suggestions 


met in 


for the improvement of library services in Latin America 


was that the Pan American Union, which has consistently = 


concerned itself with library problems, create an office 
within its own Columbus Memorial Library to devote its 
efforts exclusively to inter-American relations. 

Individuals, agencies, and institutions in the United 
States have given financial assistance. technical advice, 
and moral support to their Hemisphere colleagues. For 
more than thirty years the American Library Association 
has been concerned with problems in Latin America. 
The Library of Congress has to its credit a long list of 
rojects dedicated to Latin American library improve- 
nent. The Department of State, through its exchange of 
ersons program and its information centers, has made 
t possible for librarians to study problems throughout 
the Hemisphere, and has not only provided information 
about the United States, but created model public li- 
braries in many Latin American capitals. 

At the same time, an imposing number of Latin 
American personalities has made an impact on the world- 
wide library picture. Take Jorge Basadre. former Director 
of the National Library of Peru, for example, who later 
served the PAU as Cultural Affairs Director. Or Rubens 
Borba de Moraes, former director of Brazil’s National 
Library and creator of the Municipal Public Library of 
Sao Paulo, who served for some time as assistant director 
of the United Nations library in New York and is now 
directing the UN Information Center in Paris. Or Carlos 
Victor Penna of Argentina, chairman and secretary of 
inter-American library committees, author and 
editor of many books on technique, who has just been 
specialist in the Havana office of 


many 


appointed library 
UNESCO. 

Conceivably, then, the crisis has passed in the world 
of books. Perhaps the new wonder drugs have been 
effective. Let us hope the Argentine German Garcia, 
chairman of one of the working parties of the UNESCO. 
OAS conference, was right when he wrote: “The Con- 
ference of Sao Paulo has pointed out the directions we 
should take. . . . The fundamental objective of the library 
is the job of education, of cultural diffusion, and of 
collaboration with centers of study. . . . No educational 
plan of basic teaching or popular culture can be carried 
out without its collaboration. | Now that we] understand 
and appreciate this, a new epoch for libraries has 
opened in the countries of America.” 


Answers to Quiz on page 47 


Jasper Park, Canada 
Panama 

Son 

Argentina, Brazil, Chile 
Rubén Dario 

Dom Pedro II 
Santaferenos (the city’s full 
is Santa Fé de Bogota) 
Atahualpa 

Baroque 
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name 


Aguamiel (“honey water”) 
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THE ROAD TO TEPOZTLAN 


TepoztLan, a village of some four thousand persons, 
lies just sixty miles south of Mexico City, but because 
of its geographic isolation a high proportion of the 
population still speaks Nahuatl. Other aspects of the 
Aztec heritage of central Mexico are also important there. 
These faets alone would have been enough to warrant 
Oscar Lewis’ anthropological study, Life in a Mexican 
Village: Tepoztlin Restudied, but the village has greater 
claims to attention. 

Tepoztlan has been studied before. Subsequent develop- 
ments show what unforeseen consequences may flow from 
scholarly work. In 1930 Robert Redfield published his 
pioneer work on the village, which has since become a 
classic in the field of community studies. The following 
year Stuart Chase published a rather sentimental book 
based largely on Redfield’s work. Tourists looking for 
the idyllic spot described by Redfield and Chase helped 
create a demand for a road into the village from the 
Mexico City-Cuernavaca highway. This connection with 
the outside world is now listed as one of the prime 
influences in bringing about cultural changes in the 
locality. 

Seventeen years after Redfield’s study, Oscar Lewis 
returned to re-examine the village. primarily to seek out 
whatever changes might have taken place. Methods of 
study have been improved in the interim. This factor, 
plus more time and more assistance, make the present 
book an unusually valuable work. Both laymen and 
scholars interested in Latin America, as well as those 
whose primary concern is with methodology in the social 
sciences, will enjoy and benefit from reading Professor 
Lewis’ report. It is about equally divided between a 
treatment of “the village and its institutions” (status 
distinctions, family organization, division of labor, land 
tenure, local industry and trade, levels of living, govern- 
ment and politics, religion, and so on) and “the people” 
(inter-personal relations, pregnancy and birth, infancy 
and early childhood, adolescence, courtship and marriage, 
old age and death, and so on). 

The first part contains a more adequate historical 
treatment than is usually found’ in such works, with 
special emphasis on economic background. The second 
part advances far beyond most community studies in its 
coverage of the psychology of the villagers. The attitudes 
of women toward the high frequency of births character- 
istic of most peasant societies are better reported than in 
any study this reviewer can recall. 
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The project was originally undertaken under the aegis 
of the Inter-American Indian Institute and the National 
Indian Institute of the United States as the forerunner 
of a series of studies in various areas of Latin America. 
Those great Americanists and social scientists Manuel 
Gamio and John Collier were the chief movers. The aim 
was to help government agencies working with rural 
peoples achieve a better understanding of the motivations, 
needs, and aspirations of their clients. This sponsorship 
undoubtedly was largely responsible for leaving behind 
the overwhelming preoccupation with theory and “aca- 
demic detachment” that has rendered so many ethno- 
graphic reports sterile. 


“Tepoztecans worry about facing a dependent old age” 


Professor Lewis’ group found among the people of 
Tepoztlan the attitude that “many people have come 
here to study us, but not one of them has helped us.” One 
of the reasons he was able to establish close rapport with 
them was the organization of a social-service program in 
connection with his study. Two doctors, two agronomists, 
and two social workers were members of the study team 
and helped immeasurably in combining research and 
remedial social action. 

Many aspects of the culture studied will be familiar 
to those who know other Indo-American localities. It is 
these similarities to be found in many countries, plus 
the questions arising in connection with induced social 
change, that give this book its continental relevance. 
Both the description of recent major changes and their 
causes are important: 

. a rapid increase in population, an improvement in health 


a services .accompanied by some decline in the importance of 
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curanderos, a marked rise in the standard of living and the 
aspiration level of the people, the growth of a class of small 
landowners, the development of a greater variety and special- 
ization in occupations, a decrease in the use of Nahuatl, and 
a corresponding spread in the use of Spanish, a rise in 
literacy and the beginnings of regular newspaper reading, 
and a greater incorporation of the village into the main stream 
of national life. 

The primary influences for change have been the new road, 
the ‘granting of ejidos, and the expansion of school facilities. 
Corn mills were also important. Because these innovations 
oceurred within such a short period, their effects were mu- 
tually reenforcing and the tempo of change was accelerated. 
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“Picking hog plums’—drawings by Alberto Beltran from Life in 
a Mexican Village 
However, in spite of the fact that “there is little ex- 
ploitation of man by man,” Tepoztecans have their prob- 
lems. Professor Lewis closes with a most pertinent and 
perspicacious question: 
We have seen that in the increased contact with the outside 
world in recent years, Tepoztecans have taken many new 
traits of modern life. They now have Coca-Cola, aspirin, 
radios, sewing machines, phonographs, poolrooms, flashlights, 
clocks, steel plows, and some labor saving devices. They also 
have a greater desire to attend school, to eat better, to dress 
better, and to spend more. But in many ways their world 
view is still much closer to sixteenth-century Spain and to 
pre-Hispanic Mexico than to the modern scientific world. 
They are still guided by superstition and primitive beliefs; 
sorcery, magic, evil winds, and spirits still dominate their 
thinking. It is clear that, for the most part, they have taken 
on only the more superficial aspects and values of modern 
life. Can western civilization offer them no more? 
—Clarence Senior 
Lire iN A Mexican VILLAGE: TEpozTLAN REsTUDIED, by 
Oscar Lewis. Urbana, Illinois, University of Illinois Press, 
1951. 512 p. Illus. $7.50 


THE INNER CHORUS 


“How ts iT that the human being has not discovered 
before that he is made up of a multitude?” These words 
express the central theme of Los Hombres del Hombre 
(which we might translate The Men within the Man), 
the latest work by the eminent Chilean novelist Eduardo 
Barrios. The title itself reveals the author’s intention: to 
portray this multitude of personalities that a man may 
hold within himself. 

But is it true that such a crowd of people lodging in 
a single body has never been discovered before? In 
classic literature ever since Shakespeare's time, and even 
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before, we find complex personalities with hostile ten- 
dencies at war with each other within one soul. The 
single example of Hamlet will show what I mean, and 
there are similar types in many other works. One could 
even cite Miguel de Unamuno’s introductory words to 
his Tres Novelas Ejemplares. 

This does not detract from the originality of Barrios’ 
excellent novel. In his fiction we had already seen the 
strong realistic lines of Un Perdido (A Lost Soul) and 
the refined introspection of El Nino que Enloquecié de _ 
Amor (The Boy Who Went Crazy with Love). Los Hom- ‘ie 
bres del Hombre adds a new garland to his collection, 
not only because of the novelty of its conception—tales 
of this sort are not common in Spanish American litera- 
ture—but also because of the care shown in the style and 
the subtlety with which the action is tied together. 

What, then, takes place in Los Hombres del Hombre? 
The protagonist, who tells us his secrets as if in a 
confession, is dissecting his own feelings. He suspects 
that his wife has deceived him with a friend, already dead 
as the story begins. His own son, whom he lovingly calls 
Cabecita Despeinada (“Little Shaggy Head”), often re- 
minds him of the deceased. What should he do in such 
a dilemma? Instead of resolving the doubt that assails 
him by seeking a definite answer to the anguished ques- 
tioning going on his mind, this man begins to discover 
the many facets of his spirit, the many men living 
within him. 

Eduardo Barrios takes the reader into the inmost life 
of his main character, where his many “egos” converse. 
This split personality—which Aldous Huxley has called 
one of the characteristics of modern literature—permits 
us to hear the discordant voices of his inner chorus. 
Thus we meet Mauricio the practical; Luis the amorous: 
the zealous Rafael; the humble Francisco; Fernando, 
dominated by sentiment; and Jorge, enveloped in the 
mists of his frightening imagination. All of them, 
Mauricio as much as Jorge, Francisco as much as Luis 
or Fernando, are integral parts of the complex personality 
of this man who does not know what path to follow. 

In a novel so subjectively conceived, the plot naturally 
develops very slowly. Infected with the Hamletian virus 
of vacillation, the protagonist can never decide to act. 
He wants complete and final proof of his wife’s treachery, 
and he engages in subtle observation of myriad details 
that his many component beings judge in different ways. 
The labyrinths in his head give an impression of fragility, 
of excessive sensibility—in a word, of lack of character. 

The lucidity of his intelligence allows the protagonist 


to recognize his own weakness. None of his sub-characters 
dominates the others: “They refuse their turn to act as 
soon as they consider the conflict serious.” “ 


I am begin- 
ning to corrode,” he confesses with anguish. From listen- 


ing too much to his inner voices, his very personality 
falls to pieces. His will is crushed, while the dialogues in 
the hidden places of his soul grow ever more intense. 
Barrios uses tremendous skill in manipulating this vacil- 
lating. pensive character. The best parts of Los Hombres 
del Hombre are the odd personalities brought out in 
those men who converse within the protagonist’s mind. 
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Illustration by Gracia Barrios for her father’s novel, Los Hombres 
del Hombre 

Prevented from affecting the outside world, the main 
character consoles himself in continuous meditation, at- 
tentively listening to what Mauricio dictates, what Fran- 
cisco modestly and calmly suggests, the sorrowful course 
counseled by the jealous Rafael, and so forth and so on. 
It is a monologue that becomes a conversation and dis- 
agreement, thanks to the narrative mastery of this famous 
South American story-teller, who has given us so many 
excellent pictures of men with no will power. 

The acts and conversations of the actual people in the 
novel are less interesting than the discussions among this 
dubious fellow’s inner men—we could even say they are 
more unreal. Beatriz, the supposedly unfaithful wife, does 
not know what attitude to take toward her husband, who 
asks her endless questions, suggests all sorts of things to 
her, but always remains undecided, compromising, in the 
face of any evidence that contradicts the thought that is 
eating away at his insides. We can certainly assume also 
that a multitude of personalities are hidden in Beatriz, 
but we get scarcely a glimpse of her inner workings. 

The other characters are just extras. Neither Beatriz’ 
friend Chela Garin, nor Jacinta the servant, nor Clodo- 
miro the muleteer manages to play an essential role in 
the story. We must give a special place. however, to 
Cabecita Despeinada, on whom all the protagonist's 
tenderness is poured out. Barrios, who knows the mind 
of children so well, weaves in a series of observations 
on this little creature, in whom a dreamer’s and a poet's 
soul is budding. 

It would be interesting to study the orbit that Eduardo 
Barrios’ novels have traced. His already extensive work 
has many different merits, which place him among the 
leading Spanish American narrative writers of this cen- 
tury. In such men, Spanish America has authors who can 
properly be compared with the principal writers in any 


other literature. Los Hombres del Hombre is one of 
Barrios’ most ambitious works. in both its human and 
its artistic scope. The book is illustrated with evocative 
drawings by the author's daughter, Gracia Barrios. 
Salvador Bueno 
Los Hompres DEL Hompre, by Eduardo Barrios. San- 
tiago. Chile, Nascimento, 1950. 317 p. Illus. 


BIRDS ON THE WING 


Georce Mikxscu Sutton’s Mexican Birds is welcome in 
itself and for what it portends. Birds know nothing of 
political boundaries, but ornithologists have generally 
shown a remarkable regard for them. This unnaturalism 
among the naturalists is exemplified in the contrast 
between the wealth of popular literature on the birds 
north of the Rio Grande and the paucity of such litera- 
ture on those to the south. The great artist-naturalists of 
North America from Wilson and Audubon to_ their 
present successors have tended to behave as if the southern 
boundary of the United States were the brink of the 
world. Because the range of their observation has been 


so much less than the range of the birds themselves. 


certain parochial misconceptions have become widespread 
among us in North America. We think of the everglade 
kite, which is common on the Argentine pampas and 


Bright-colored Sun Bittern loves to display his finery. Drawings 
by George M. Sutton trom his Mexican Birds 


ranges up to our southern states, as on the verge of 
extinction, simply because it has become extremely rare 
within our own borders. We tend to regard our mocking- 
bird and our robin as unique, when actually they are 
isolated northern representatives of two large and homo- 
geneous groups of species that distinguish the bird life of 
our hemisphere as a whole. 

The internationalism of the birds makes their con- 
servation a matter of inter-American political concern. 
Suppose our petroleum resources or our timber resources 
spent every summer in the United States and every winter 
in Brazil. visiting the intervening countries on their way 
down and back! Some of our most cherished avian re- 
sources do just that. There may be little use or justice in 


limiting the exploitation of these resources by the citizens 
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Pyrrhuloxia is one of songbirds 
common to Mexico and United 
States 


Friendly Roadside Hawk breeds 

from Argentina to northern 

Vexico 
of the country where they spend one season, if to do so 
merely provides an opportunity for greater exploitation 
by the citizens of the country in which they spend the 
other season. This is something to think about when we 
read—as this reviewer has—boasts by gunners in Central 
America of the vast slaughter they have made in a few 
hours among ducks that are protected against such 
slaughter during their sojourns in the United States, Mex- 
ico, and Canada, under bilateral treaties. Eleven American 
countries have ratified the Convention on Nature Protec- 
tion and Wild Life Preservation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Public awareness of the international status of 
our inter-American birds. however, would surely contrib- 
ute to the effectiveness and the extension of such coop- 
eration. 

Over the past generation, scientific studies of virtually 
all the New World birds have been published. These. 
however, have been of little help to the observer who 
wants to identify and familiarize himself with the birds 
he sees. Argentina. with its uniquely wonderful bird life, 
has been a notable exception in the popular literature it 
has produced. A number of years ago Mrs. Sturgis got 
out her little Field Book of Birds of the Panama Canal 
Zone, which has been of use to Central and South 
American observers in the absence of anything more com- 
plete. Recently, Goodall. Johnson, and Philippi have 
issued the second and final volume of their illustrated 
fves de Chile, an outstanding pioneer undertaking. Add 
to these Bond’s Field Guide to Birds of the West Indies 
and you have about all the literature of this sort that has 
appeared up to now. 

The subtitle of Sutton’s Mexican Birds is “First im- 
pressions based upon an ornithological expedition to 
Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, and Coahuila with an appendix 
briefly describing all Mexican birds.” 
Grande has been hardly more than crossed for a “first 
impression” of the terra incognita beyond. The narrative. 
which consists almost exclusively of bird observations, is 
confined to the northeastern corner of Mexico. The “ap- 


pendix briefly describing all Mexican birds” will un-— 


doubtedly prove more valuable, espec‘ally since many of 
the birds included range farther south. not a few as far 
as Argentina. Best of all, however, are the copious illus- 


trations—sixteen in water color, sixty-four in pen-and-ink. 


Note that the 


Mr. Sutton is one of the great bird artists of our times. Penis 


His birds are so nervously alive they seem ready to take’ 


flight, their eyes alert, their wings and tails poised. «ea 


one has accomplished anything quite like this since the 
great Louis Agassiz Fuertes, who also did his best work in 
water color. The illustrations are well reproduced by the 
publisher in an altogether handsome volume. 

Mr. Sutton explicitly disclaims any pretense that his— 
book is “a complete field guide to, or handbook of, 
Mexican birds.” At the time when he was preparing it, 
two ornithologists from the United States were each 
working on a field guide to Mexican birds, one to contain 
color plates of all Mexican birds, the other to be illustrated 
with pen-and-ink drawings. These will be eagerly awaited 
by the increasingly numerous visitors and residents in — 
Mexico and other Latin American countries who have 
been frustrated in their quest for adequate guides to the 
identification of birds. Let us hope, now that such a good 
beginning is at last being made, that there will be more 
and more guides to the birds of Middle and South 
America, and that one day some public benefactor finally 
will issue the comprehensive and definitive Guide to the 
Identification of American Birds South of the Rio 
Grande, written and illustrated by the naturalists and 
artists of the Americas.—Louis J. Halle, Jr. 

Mexican Birbs, by George Miksch Sutton. Norman, Okla- 
homa, University of Oklahoma Press, 1951. 297 p. Illus. 
$10.00 


IN TRANSLATION 


Reapers will be glad to know that Erico Verissimo’s 
novel on the history of Rio Grande do Sul State, Brazil, 
O Tempo e o Vento, is now available in an excellent 
translation by L. L. Barrett. The original Portuguese 
edition was reviewed in these pages in our July 1950 
number. The English version is published by Macmillan 
under the title Time and the Wind. 1951. 624 p. $4.95 
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A DOG'S LIFE 
AMONG THE New World wonders duly 
noted by the indefatigable chroniclers 
of the Conquest was man’s best friend 
but a so different from the 
dogs they had known in Spain that 
they sometimes failed to recognize him 
for what he was. All that we today 
know about him has to be pieced 
together from 
pre-( 


heast 


accounts, from 
‘olumbian art, and from Indian 
tradition, and in the Salvadorean Na- 
tional Library publication Anaqueles 
Carlos Samayoa Chinchilla sorts out 
fact. fancy, and legend. 

One historian, he says, even doubts 
that there Milla y 
Vidaurre mentions that in Nicaragua 
they were called xulos 
referred to them by 


these 


were such dogs. 
(Oviedo also 
this name) and 
and_ religious 
but he believes that the animals 
in question were actually tepescuintles, 
whose flesh is very tasty. The article 
from Fuentes y Guz- 
man’s Recordacion Florida that prob- 
ably “I2z- 
cuintepeque means Dogs.” 
for in its moun- 
tains are many tepescuintles, 
built like a small buck and, 
spotted at intervals: but with a snout 
like that of a But in Samayoa 
Chinchilla’s opinion there is plenty of 
evidence the other way. And he finds 
a possible answer in a statement in 
La Poblacién del Valle de Teotihuacan, 
a publication of the Mexican Bureau 
of Anthropology, to the effect that the 
only animals the early in- 
habitants of Teotihuacan had were the 


were eaten at social 


feasts, 


cites a passage 


influenced this conclusion: 
“Hill of 
wrote the chronicler, 
animals 


like 


pig. 


domestic 


huexelot, a wild dog used as food, and 
the little dog called chichi, which be- 
sides providing meat for Indian meals 
probably guarded their houses. Here 
are two distinct kinds of dogs, and, 
Samayoa, the huexelot 
may well have been the animal known 
to the Central American Nahuas or 
Toltees as tepescuintle. 

What apparently interested the chron- 
icler most about these dogs was that 
they were both hairless (Sahagin was 
not sure whether the for 


according to 


reason 


AM 


Caricature of Felisa Rincon de Gautier, 
mayor of San Juan, by Juan Abril Lamarque 
in Puerto Rico llustrade, A longtime 
feminist, Mrs. Gautier took on her 
tradition-smashing job in 1946. Her 
husband is a government official 


their hairlessness was that they were 
anointed at birth with a depilatory 
salve or whether they were born that 
way) and mute (it was believed that 
even European dogs lost their voices 
upon coming to America), and_ that 
they were used as food. In fact, Pedro 
Cieza de Leén related of one Indian 
that “coming through a high sierra he 
came upon a small Indian dog and, 
seeing it, attacked it in order to eat it, 
letting go of the gold nugget. which 
rolled into the river; and Toribio 
killed the dog. holding it to be of 
higher value than the gold.” Bernal 
Castillo. Cortés’ 
journey from Xolancingo to Tlaxcala. 
Mexico. the notation: 

. and we rr very well on some 


Diaz de describing 


set down 


dogs they keep. . 


Samayoa siete a number of detailed 
“Gonzalo 
Fernandez Oviedo called the dogs of 
They were 
brown- 


contemporary descriptions: 


the Greater Antilles “quemi.’ 
a kind of hound, he 
skinned and shaped much like the 
hutia, Clavi- 
jero 


says, 


a rodent common there. 
‘In some individuals 
the body is four feet long, the ears are 
straight. the neck thick, and the tail 
The most singular thing about 
this animal is that it has no hair. for 
all it has is some long twisted bristles 
on the snout. Its whole body is covered 
with smooth, soft skin the color of 
ashes, but with black and tawny spots.’ 
And in an undated document from the 
Archivo de Indias Escalante y Fon- 
tanera. describing the islands of Incayo 
and Ahiti, wrote: “And I also say that 
in these islands there are many deer 
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and some animals that look like foxes 
and are not, but something different; 
they are very fat and good to eat.’. . . 

“Sahagun and the Spanish naturalist 
Francisco Hernandez, who described 
and classified much of the American 
flora and fauna, identified four classes 
of dogs—the techichi, melancholy and 
ash-colored; the itzcuintli, short of 
stature friendly; the itzcuinte- 
peadtzolli, which was very appetizing: 
and the xoloitzcuintli—all hairless and 
mute.” 

The dog held a significant place in 
some of the Indian religions: “The 
Inca Garcilaso, narrating the Inca cam- 
paign against the Huanco tribes in his 
says: ‘In their 
paganism, before being conquered by 


and 


Royal Commentaries, 


the Incas, they worshiped as a god the 
figure of a dog, and had it in their 
temples and ate its meat with relish.’ 
Further on he adds that in that region 
dogs were fattened to be served as a 
special dish at the banquets held dur- 
and that a kind of 
trumpet was made from the skulls, on 
which melodious music was played. 


ing their festivals, 


“Diego Mufioz Camargo, who wrote 
shortly after the conquest of Mexico, 
‘When there was a shortage of 
they held great processions 


says: 
water... 
and fasts and penitences and formed 
processions of a large number of hair- 
less dogs, . . . and very elaborate litters, 
and they took them to a temple they 
called Xolot6mpan to sacrificed, 
and when they had arrived there they 
took out their hearts and offered them 
to the god of waters, and after they 
were dead they I remember 
that not more than thirty years ago 
there much slaughter of 
Navarrete confirms this, stating that 
Xolot6mpan means ‘palace of Xolotl, 
a god who appears in the codices in 


ate them. 


was dogs.” 


the form of a doe with big ears... . 
*Philologists call the dog oc in Maya 

and tzi in Quiché. both 

lancuages these names are equivalent 


Curiously, 


and occupy the same place in 
According to 


to ‘ten 
the respective calendars. 
the computations of Fray Francisco 
Ximénez and Brasseur de Bourbourg. 
ten corresponds to March 2. It was an 
evil day, and the person born on a 
‘dog’ day was predestined to be lust- 
ful.” 

Pacific-coast and Michoacan potters 
specialized in animal figurines. Most 


were of dogs, and are found in tombs. 
Their purpose was to accompany the 
soul on its journey through the realm 
of shadows. As described by Samayoa, 
“the little dogs reproduced in the pot- 
tery figurines are all fat, as if they had 
to live on their own reserves during 
the journey with the dead person. All 
scale—about nineteen 
life size. They are 
reddish in color, as befits their fate, 
the of mourning 
among all Mexican Indians.” 


are similar in 
inches long. or 
since red is color 

He continues: “This paragraph from 
Chavero’s México al través de los siglos 
is based on Torquemada and Sahagun: 
‘The dead had to the 
river called Apanohuaya, and for this 
needed the help of a Techichi dog. 
They made a reddish dog carry the 
deceased, putting a red cotton cord 
around its neck. They related that 
when the deceased reached the shore 
of the Apanohuaya, if the dog accepted 
him as its master, it swam across with 
him on its back. The 
these dogs for that purpose- 
since the white and black could 


person cross 


natives raised 
-reddish 
ones, 
not cross the river, for the white dog 
“IT washed myself,” and the 
“I am stained.” 


would say: 
black dog would say: 
Beyond the Apanohuaya, the deceased. 
now stripped of all his garments, 
passed between two mountains that 
were constantly crashing into each 
other. From there he followed 
along a rocky hill. Then he crossed the 
eight hillocks where snow was forever 
falling and the eight paramos where 


Ci igarra. de Janeiro 
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ie 


4 
i winds cut like He then 
took a path where he was shot at with 
Afterward he met a_ tiger, 
which ate out his heart. And then he 
fell into the lake of black waters. .. . 
So it is not surprising if with all these 
perils in prospect they did everything 
possible to avoid at least the first.’... 
“Montalban attributes the disappear- 
ance of these dogs to three principal 
causes: first, the importation of bull- 
mastiffs, and other hunting dogs 
pug: 


second, 


razors, 


arrows, 


dogs. 
that 
nacious than the native breed; 
the fact that their meat was edible and 
the Indian ate the out of 
existence, impelled by his sufferings of 
every sort after the Conquest; third, 
because the natives used the dogs as 

charm the invaders, who, 
equally superstitious, tried to wipe 
them out. Possibly also this curious 
and useful race of dogs has disap- 
peared in successive cross-breedings 
with the dogs brought by the Spaniards 
during the colony. 

“From Alaska to Patagonia, the 
Indian is fond of dogs, animals that 
bravely assist him and guard his crops, 
skin hut. or igloo. To own a pack of 
hounds. however small and miserable, 
is a sign of well-being, almost of opu- 


were stronger and more 


species 


against 


lence. There seems no trace of nobility 
in this mangy creature with its shifty 
eyes, lop ears. and spiral tail: but in 
fact the Indian’s chucho is inexpressi- 
bly faithful, loyal, and courageous... . 
And the Indian repays it with concern 
and affection inherited from the love 
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his ancestors lavished on that remote, 
almost unknown dog that, in the dawn 
of time, was meal, aid. company, and 
guard for the family of the American 


man. 


NEVER WRITE A NOVEL! 
IN THE CHILEAN QUARTERLY Babel. 
Cuban novelist Enrique Labrador Ruiz 
tells of the difficulties and pitfalls of 
his favorite field, which he seems to 
enjoy despite its horrors: 
“Writing the 
healthy profession there is. First of all. 


novels is most un- 
you have to spend some of the good 
hours of your days pinned to a chair. 
wandering through imaginary 
world, inventing an earthly world pop- 
ulated with people who do not always 
please you, mulling over lives and 
souls that are sometimes dirty, some- 
crazy. 
one nor the other ... : what is worse, 
while all this goes on. the beach. the 


times and sometimes neither 


street, or simply a corner in the library 
is calling you just as it calls any mor- 
tal being. From the skein of your 
presumed experience, you are sup- 
posed to draw out the threads of your 
protagonists lives and, in resounding 
solitude, trace their destinies, whether 
But the study of 
triviality, of insignificant facts. of the 


exalted or trivial. 


formidable machinery that manages. 
day after day. to repeat hundreds of 
identical gestures (smiling, blinking. 
back fur- 


tively . . .) is by no means a trivial 


holding smiles, glancing 
occupation, Is not recording the char- 
acters dereliction, the hopeless ship- 
wreck of their 
sometimes just as important as point- 
ing out their principal attitudes ? 


insignificant — lives. 


“Spending hours and hours medi- 
tating on what to do with your char- 
acter is a harsh task. Sometimes, to 
your surprise, his destiny contradicts 
your intentions when he rebels against 
the behavior you had assigned him. 
Sometimes the turn of a phrase may 
open new paths to the author, un- 
expected denouements. But you can- 
not electric 
strokes. The writer who has no faith 
in the unforeseeable is lost. but the 
one who has not traced the denoue- 


wait forever for such 


ment for two or three of his main char- 


acters in even the most rudimentary 


form is even worse off. Without a pre- 
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vious plan and the catalyst of effort 
the spark will never come. 

“Writing is an art, a trade, a neces- 
sity, a mania, and, considering the 
presumptuousness involved, it seems to 
me that it requires a resolute decision 
to put down without caprice what you 
have to say to future generations. Un- 
fortunate the man who writes only for 
his own day. Unfortunate the man 
whom time passes over before he has 
revealed the least creative 
genius. The anxiety and traumatic des- 


sign of 


peration of today will seem less im- 
portant tomorrow, and a man who has 
spent much time his 
freedom can never be imprisoned by 


using pen in 
a jail. 

“The public. hungry as it is for in- 
formation, does not realize the pitfalls 
detail to the creative work. 
it appreciate the effort that 
making a style seem com- 


of adding 
Nor does 
goes into 
pletely natural. The details won't save 
the book. but they 
marrow. Some 


proclaim how simple their task is and 


are its bone and 
writers coquettishly 
climb to fame over the dead body of 
their work. | 
violently the process of adding detail 


prefer to show how 
conflicts with style. «2s 

“Because of a certain tendency to- 
ward decadence. a calm and brilliant 
style has lost favor, no longer conveys 
emotion, and seems somewhat tedious. 
Now it is necessary to bring in some- 
thing of the catastrophic quality of 
life, the misery and animosity of our 
times, the nausea of survival. But you 
must be careful not to touch these 
reefs too much, for with things as they 
are, hatching tremendous dramas is 
not exactly what the raw material of 
the book demands. . . . The cataclysms 
must be used with moderation, so as 
not to fall into the other extreme, in 
which, because of empty images, noth- 
ing really happens although everything 
under the sun foes on. So you must 
not put too much emphasis either on 
empty formal beauty or on attack- 
the the human 


species. . . 


ing weaknesses of 

“And how the novel uses up paper! 
\ world of paper. a melodramatic pro- 
cession of paper. sheet after sheet, with 
the whole world you are trying to 
build the 
paper mountain. . . . We must escape 
to the fresh air that awaits us at the 


suddenly emerging from 


end, and sometimes the end is so hard — 
to reach. .. . But someone has already 
said, “Let the eunuch talk and let the — a 
creator work 
tor is not very generously repaid for 


even though the crea- a 


his effort. Lugones said he had learned 


from the Greeks themselves how you 


for the ineffable enjoyment of 
freedom with the money you could 


make don't. | know what he _ 
means... . 


pay 
and 


“I remarked at the beginning that 
writing novels is not healthy, and [am _ 
going to prove it. It is not easy to 
navigate in this bay of passions. Your 
spirit melts away in it; then it is hard 
for you to get along in the real world. 

“When | was doing other things. 
I used to be careful of my urbanity. | 
Not any more. Now I even let—1 have — 
to—the ashes of my cigars fall on my 
table. sometimes my bed. . . . When 
I am wandering among these personal- 
ities that | knead and dissect. how can 
I be expected to attend to my beard or 
my friends? 

“It would be best 
not to come to see us, but how are you 


for our friends 


to tell them you're working when they 
all think you're loafing? With your 
head on the table and your imagina- 
tion stuck like a chisel into inert mat- 
ter as yet untouched by the creative | 
process, you can't make them believe 
that you are waging a battle. “Don't 
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they say. “Leave those 


papers and come with us.” 


be an egotist,’ 


“It would be all right if, like San 
Isidro el Labrador |[St. Isidore the 


Farmer |, | had angels to work for me. 
(He got the angels without even pray- 
for them, and, having 
exalted, he should lend them to me as 
his namesake some afternoon.) But 
1 am chained to this art and _ this 
trade—a hereditary fate—and I don't 
see how I can change to another kind 
of independence.” 


ing heen so 


— Apuesto que vienen buscando las indies 


Postscript to Columbus Day from Semana, 
Bogota: “I'll bet they've come to discover 
the Indies” 


LE MOT JUSTE? 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING people who have 
tried in vain to grasp just what the 
younger avant-garde critics were talk- 
ing about, or who have pondered the 
possible difference between a “teacher” 
and an “educationist,” will be glad to 
know that things are about the same 
in Portuguese. Or perhaps they will be 
appalled, like Brazilian 
Genolino Amado in the 
O Cruzeiro: 

“Once in a while, certain intellectual 


playwright 


Rio weekly 


circles in Rio take it upon themselves 
to attribute a magic, almost cabalistic, 
meaning to words and phrases whose 
colloquial meaning is quite clear. Thus 
what is simple in every-day language 
becomes dreadfully complicated in aca- 
demic writing. Not only complicated, 
but enigmatic and undecipherable. Cur- 
rent words and expressions suddenly 
acquire an esoteric content, perceptible 
only to a small group of initiates. It 
would even seem that the dictionary is 
a book of sorcery. 

“This inclination to people the vo- 
cabulary with ghosts is an old mania. 
one might even follow the 


I daresay 


city’s cultural development through 
formulas and terms that gradually lost 
their conversational 
become things of mystery, full of secret 
import and terrifying witcheraft, in 
the pedantic jargon of some literary 
personalities. 

“There time, for example, 
when writers of both the first and the 
last magnitude would frequently refer 
sinister tone. of 


transparency to 


was a 


—sometimes in a 
voice—to what 
reality. It was the fad of the moment. 


was called “Brazilian 
Nothing was ever discussed, no prob- 
lem ever debated, without recourse to 
the expression. Originally it had been 
quite a crystal-clear combination of 
words; later it was to become frosty 
with the mists of portentous doctrine. 

“At the expense of “Brazilian reality’ 
quite a few people achieved prominence 
in this country. 
built up, a lot of acclaim was won, and 
other benefits attained. . . . The loser 
was none other than the very reality 
of Brazil, hidden by the interweaving 
of so much empty verbiage. 

“Once that myth was debunked, an- 
came along to replace it—the 
A propos of everything and 


many reputations were 


other 
“message.” 
nothing, the literati would produce the 
magic little word. Its effect was un- 
failing. Without a precise understand- 
ing of its meaning, many a naive per- 
son would melt in admiration for the 

who, 
had 


message, 


poet or novelist according to 
imbued his art 
And 
were 
recognized as messengers. They 
doomed. They lacked the password 
that would admit them to the kingdom 
of literary bliss. 

“But use and abuse broke the spell. 
The word had exhausted its sybilline 
Then it was discovered that 


friendly critics, 


with a ‘new woe to 


those poor creatures who not 


were 


prestige. 
it meant nothing at all outside of its 
common meaning. .. . 

“Meanwhile, literary 
not remain for long deprived of a 
verbal talisman. Chaos must be made 
to look a& if it were the Cosmos. So 
the most diligent set to work to invent 


circles could 


a new sacred formula. 

“And they succeeded: forca da terra 
—telluric force. Born recently, it 
soon became a fad. It shows up all the 
time in books. lectures, Sunday literary 


supplements. What it means exactly, 
nobody knows. If anyone did, then it 
wouldn't be half so impressive. Secre- 
tiveness is the clue to its success. Be- 
know what it is 
one 


cause doesn’t 
supposed to explain or define, 
imagines it to be something very subtle 
and deep. 


“It must. at 


one 


least, be something 
quite widespread, for it exists in an 
infinite number of living and dead 
people, either famous of old or just 
emerging from obscurity. Pick up any 
newspaper and you will find an essay 
in which Dante, or Balzac, or whoever, 
is presented as a ‘telluric force.’ Glance 
through a magazine and you will come 
upon some rey iewer who endeavors to 
interpret the ‘telluric force’ of novelists 
and poets belonging to the same mu- 
tual-admiration society as he 
Then, on the return half of the round 
trip, someone else later attributes ‘tel- 
luric force’ to that reviewer. 

“Some people are led by curiosity 
to try to discover what is this virtue 
that is to be found in so many men 
and is praised so insistently. But they 
have not managed it yet. Perhaps it is 
just as well that they don’t. for its 
worth may lie in that it permits facile 


does. 


praise—the kind that satisfies the 
praised without compromising — the 
praiser. Once its meaning is found, 


‘telluric force’ will be left without any 
power.” 


Galeno — Diga : XXXIII... 


Galen: “Say XXXII, XXXII, XXX." 
Careta, Rio de Janeiro 
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Here (from left) are the new vice-chairman, Honduran 
Ambassador to the United States and OAS Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle; the new chairman, OAS Ambassador John C. Dreier, of 
the United States; the former chairman, OAS Ambassador 
Hildebrando Accioly of Brazil; and the former vice-chairman, 
OAS Ambassador René Lépervanche Parparcén, of Venezuela. 


After the OAS Council passed a resolution last month to 
cooperate with the Inter-American Hotel Association, which heard 
the news at its Fourth Meeting in Mexico City, a delegation of 
Hemisphere hotel men came from the Mexican capital to 
Washington to visit the Pan American Union. Plans call for 
improvement of hotel services throughout the Americas, more and 
better hotels, and exchange of information and personnel. Here 
the delegation poses with OAS Secretary General Alberto Lleras 
(fourth from right), OAS Assistant Secretary General William 
Manger (right), and Francisco J. Hernandez, chief, PAU travel 
division (left). Delegates, from left, are: Paulo Witzig, of Brazil; 
Jorge Pérez Cuevas and Jorge Kuppenheim, of Chile; Inter- 
American Hotel Association president Franklin Moore, of the 
United States; and Jorge Durand, of Argentina. 


One of the biggest moments in the history of Hemisphere 
relations took place last December 13 when Colombia deposited 
its instrument of ratification of the Bogota Charter at the Pan 
American Union. As the fourteenth nation to do so, Colombia 
clinched the two-thirds majority of the twenty-one American 
Republics necessary to put the Charter into full effect. The 
momentous occasion meant that, sixty-two years after the 
establishment of the first international association of the 
Western Hemisphere countries, the legal sanction of a 

constitution had finally been given to their organization, designed 
to promote the solidarity and collaboration of the American 
Republics, plus the defense of their sovereignty, independence, 
and territorial integrity. Surrounded by their Council colleagues 
in the Hall of the Americas, OAS Secretary General Alberto 
Lleras (right) and OAS Assistant Secretary General William 
Manger (left) were photographed with the Colombian Yee 
Ambassador to the United States and the OAS, Dr. Cipriano 
Restrepo Jaramillo, just before he took pen to sign the Oe 
historic document. 


t 


In a recent céremony at the Ecuadorean Embassy in Washington, 
Ambassador Luis Antonio Penaherrera (left) conferred upon 
Chilean newspaperman Carlos Reyes Ecuador's Order of Merit. 
Mr. Reyes, who is press attaché at the Chilean Embassy, was 
cited for his work in promotion of a free press throughout the 
Hemisphere. Well known as a journalist, he handled the press 
relations for President Galo Plaza of Ecuador during the latter's 
visit to the United States last year. On hand to congratulate the 
new comendador were the Chilean Ambassador, Dr. Félix Nieto 
del Rio, plus a host of journalists and U.S. State Department 
officials. 
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CHICAGO'S HAITIAN ANCESTOR 


(Continued from page 27 

guess is that his adventurous spirit urged him on to new 
fields. Chicago was now an old story—he had made it 
his home for about twenty years. Moreover, it was grow- 
ing: in 1837 it would receive its city charter. Perhaps 
the explanation is even simpler: the desire to spend his 
last years with his son. 

Professor Quaife has cited a number of legal docu- 
ments that shed light on Dessables’ final years at St. 
Charles. From 1805 to 1813 “several transfers of property 
in the city and county of St. Charles were made jointly 
by the elder and younger Point Sable. The latter died 
shortly prior to February 17, 1814, on which date one 
Henry High was appointed administrator of his estate. 
Five months later, High was removed and Point Sable. 
Sr. was appointed in his stead.” 

We may assume that Catherine had died some time 
earlier, for there is no mention of her in these later 
references. So Dessables was alone, except for his grand- 
daughter, Eulalia Baroda, now married to one Michael 
Derais. To her he transferred title to a house and lot in 
St. Charles, on condition that she take care of him and 
bury him in the Catholic cemetery of that city. “But 
Eulalia Baroda failed to keep her promise,” say Bon- 
temps and Conroy. “Sixteen months after divesting 
himself of his property, Du Sable had to apply “for the 
benefit of the law relative to insolvents.’ Soon thereafter 
he died.” 

Apparently Dessables never returned to Saint-Domingue. 
though M. Jérémie rejects the legend that quotes the 
pioneer as saying, “It’s too hot in Haiti.” His attach- 
ment to his new home and family and his incessant 
activity suffice to explain his failure to revisit his native 
island. Yet his love of adventure must have urged him 
more than once to join in the epic of Haitian indepen- 
dence. Perhaps he realized that like his compatriots back 
home—Toussaint-Louverture, Dessalines, Pétion, and 
Christophe—he was helping to build a country. 

Even if we discount the legends and conjectures, the 
fact remains that this pioneer had the perspicacity to 
appreciate the advantages of Chicago as a site for 
profitable commercial ventures. His “cabin,” we are 
reminded in a pamphlet published by the National De 
Saible Memorial Society in 1933, was the birthplace of 
the first white child born in Chicago, the scene of the 
first marriage solemnized there and of the first election 
and the first court held in the Windy City. Today, as 
Drake and Cayton observe in their book Black Metropolis, 
“the story of Chicago’s Negro founder and his family 
is taught in Chicago’s public schools with . . . emphasis 
upon its symbolic foreshadowing of the Midwest Metrop- 
olis, the cosmopolitan city.” This Haitian, with his 
Indian wife and his friends of all shades and nationalities 
and his pioneering democratic spirit, typified what is 
sometimes called the American dream. “Even in his 
mixed blood,” writes Milo Quaife, “he truly represented 
the future city, for where else on earth is a greater 
conglomeration of races and breeds assembled together ? 
His story is one with that of early Chicago.” 


Grant Park Bandshell provides free 
summer evening concerts by 


world-jamed arti 
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Today's teeming metropolis has come a long way from the village 
Dessables called home: Dwellings jor some four million people 
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{/though split in two by the French-Spanish border, the Basque 
Country on both sides of the Pyrenees is a single social unit 


(Continued from page 12 1 


city, where they “sents contractors, — rs, or navi- 
gators. Others travel the surface of the globe. many 
coming to America. These enterprising individualists 
adapt easily to their new country, which they love as if 
it were their own. But deep inside they always feel the 
urge to go home some day because, as the wanderer 
lparraguirre put it: “Egialde guzietan toki onak ba dira, 
hana biotzak dio: Zuaz Euzkalerrira’—“There are pretty 
places everywhere in the world, but the heart bids one 
come back to the Basque Country.” 

The pilot and owner of Columbus’ flagship was a 
Basque named Juan de Lacosa. His ship was the Mari 
Galante before it was rechristened the Santa Maria. 
Moreover. the chronicles say that many members of its 
crew-were Basques, and some stayed behind at the first 
European settlement established on the American conti- 
nent. which was shortly afterward destroyed by the 
Indians. 

Legends of the time suggest a good deal more. They 
indicate that Columbus learned of the existence of these 
lands from the lips of a dying Basque he had once helped. 
In any event, Columbus probably knew of the fisheries 
off Newfoundland to which Basques came regularly as 
far back as 1413, and possibly much earlier. [t is hard 
to find Basque names among the conquistadors, but there 
were many among the sixteenth-century discoverers. For 
example, Sebastian de Eleano, the first man to go around 
the world, was from Guiptizeoa. He made the trip in 
1522 aboard the ship Victoria, taking command when 
Magellan. the expedition’s original leader. died in the 
Philippines. Seven other Basques completed the journey 
with him. Basques among the founding fathers and 
colonizers in America included Juan de Garay, founder 
of Buenos Aires in 1580: Bruno Mauricio de Zabala. 
founder of Montevideo in 1724: Domingo trala. 
founder of Asuncion, Paraguay, in 1538. These men 
came to stay. to build the future of America. 

The Basques have consistently aligned themselves in 
word and deed with the concept of freedom and have 
huilt a reputation for defending enslaved peoples. At the 
University of Salamanca in 1532. Francisco de Vitoria. 
of Alava. stated the doctrine that changed official 
Spanish policy. This was put into practice by the Bis- 
ceayan Juan de Zumarraga, first Bishop of Mexico and 
“Protector of the Indians.” In Brazil, the Jesuit mission- 
ary José de Anchieta of Navarre went into the jungle 
to live with the natives and draw up the first grammars 
and dictionaries of their various tongues. 

Not all Basques were imbued with the Christian spirit. 
however. We cannot overlook the wily Guiptizcoan ad- 
venturer Lope de Aguirre. who proclaimed the  inde- 
pendence of his “kingdom of Peru” from the heart of 
the Amazon jungle and declared war on King Philip IL. 
The corsairs and pirates who plagued the Caribbean 
coasts also included some Basques. They were Laburdi 
fishermen. who served the King of France from 1589 on 
Then there are the nameless Basques who brought the 
spirit of commercial enterprise to America in endeavors 

Clannish Basques are 
42 happy and friendly. Here 


villagers in their Sunday 
best chat at church door 


like the eighteenth-century Compania Guipuzcoana of 
Caracas. Incidentally. the Commercial Statutes of Bilbao 
were enforced in many Latin American countries until 
well into the second half of the nineteenth century. 

It is impossible to calculate the number of Basques 
and their descendants living in the Americas today. 
Argentina undoubtedly has the most. The enormous 
migration beginning with the Second Carlist War 
(1872-76). resulting either from personal political rea- 
sons or from the desire to avoid the new Spanish military 
service, greatly swelled that country’s Basque population. 
Today there is a Basque center in the capital known as 
Laurak-Bat. while many Argentine public figures are of 
Basque descent—the wife of the President. Eva Duarte 
Ibarguren: Bernardo A. Houssay. physiologist and Nobel 
Prize winner: Adolfo Bioy, dean of the Buenos Aires 
Bar: journalist Alberto Gainza Paz, to mention only 
a few. 

In Uruguay. President Andrés Martinez Trueba comes 
from a Basque family and is a nephew of the writer 
‘Anton, the Singer”: another president of Basque descent 
was Juan José Amezaga. Chile has fewer native Basques. 
but many descendants of Basques. including famed Nobel 
Prize winner Gabriela Mistral (Lucila Godoy de Al- 


cayaga). who describes herself in her Tala as a “Basque 


mestizo.” We find presidents and ex-presidents all over 
Latin America with Basque names, including: Urriolagoitia 
in Bolivia. Prado Ugarteche and Odria in Peru, Ospina 
Pérez in Colombia. Ulate in Costa Rica. Ubico in Guate- 
mala. Osmin Aguirre in El Salvador. Then there are the 
internationally known Colombian writer German Arcinie- 
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gas and Cardinal Arteaga. archbishop of Havana. In Mex- 
ico, bankers Salvador Ugarte and José M. de Izaurieta. 
industrialists Francisco de Belausteguigoitia and Martin 
Garcia Urtiaga. and so on. 

During the last dozen years another new Basque emi- 
of political origin—has taken place. It was 


eration 
directed largely toward Venezuela, where there are now 
about five thousand, many born in America. A year ago 
a magnificent Basque Center was inaugurated in Caracas. 
and the new suburbs of the capital reflect Basque archi- 
tecture. 


One of the famous Basque ports is Bermeo, on the Bay of Biscay. 
Here mariners dry their nets, depart for far-off lands 


Immigration quotas set up for Spanish Basques have 
limited the number in the United States. But these same 
laws have opened the door to a curious group of Basque 
shepherds who have been streaming into the Rocky 
Mountains since around 1890. By now about twenty-five 
thousand are living in Idaho, Nevada, Utah. and Oregon. 
The U.S. Congress frequently passes special laws per- 
mitting additional hundreds of Basque herdsmen to enter 
without regard to the quota. Recently. some have headed 
for California. where the French. Basque farmers are 
concentrated, Although as a group they are scarcely 
noticeable, there are around twenty-five thousand of 
them. In Idaho members of the Basque colony continue 
to speak Euzkera. and celebrate an annual fiesta when 
the shepherds come down from the mountains to the 
Euzkaldeunak center in Boise. Some two thousand or 
more Basques and their descendants are living in New 
York, most of them seamen. The patriarch of this colony 
is seventy-nine-vear-old Valentin Aguirre, who owns the 
Jai-Alai Restaurant in Greenwich Village and is known 
all over the world. And how Florida visitors 
are aware that Miami's main street—Biscayne Boulevard 


many 


honors the nationality of an ancient Basque mariner 
who kept the fires burning on that once-dangerous head- 
land as a warning to passing ships? Even in Canada and 
the tiny French islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon we 
find Basque centers recalling the fishermen of long ago. 

Yes. America and the Basques are more than old 
friends. They have become close relatives. 


THE WORLD IN A CLASSROOM 


(Continued from page 15 


make others waste theirs.” That was the day we learned 
that you don't have to say, “Will you please give me an 
American-cheese sandwich on white toast with mayon- 
naise?” but merely “A.C. on, with.” and that, similarly. 
“Bacon with lettuce and tomato on toast” is “B.L.T. on.” 
Every soda clerk will understand. As for introducing her 
class to literature. Mrs. Vasa wastes no time—right from 
the start Poe and Whitman, the Gettysburg Address and 
the Declaration of Independence. were our daily bread. 
After only a few weeks, we had unconsciously absorbed 
an appreciation of literature and distinguish 
between a literary expression and an ordinary one. 


could 


One of Mrs. Vasa’s students, needing a job, was sent 
over to the State Department. which was recruiting per- 
sonnel for international conferences. At one point he 
came before an official who, noting that the applicant 
had lived only three months in the United States, sus- 
pected that his English. outside of ordinary conversation. 
would be very poor. He called an assistant and said: 
“Bring me a copy of the Gettysburg Address: I want to 
see whether this gentleman understands the language.” 

“Lincoln’s speech?” the applicant broke in. “Isn't that 
the one that begins “Fourscore and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth. ... 

“What!” exclaimed the official. “You understand that? 
You know it by heart?” Turning to the assistant, he 
added. “Don’t bother bringing the copy.” As it happened, 
the student’s background and examination grades were 
satisfactory, but that interview seems to have had a lot 
to do with the outcome. for the very next day he got a 
telegram asking him to report for work the following 
Monday. This man blesses Mrs. Vasa every day. If you 
want to know his name, just look at the by-line of this 
article. 

When I visited the school recently | met the program 
chairman, Ludmila Nemec. a nineteen-year-old Czech 
girl who has lived in Germany and France. “I’ve never 
seen a better or more devoted teacher,” she said. “I had 
studied English for a year before I came here three 
months ago. but | hardly understood a word. Now—well. 


you can judge for yourself.” Her English was fluent and 
accurate. She went on: “Here we don't speak of the 
differences between peoples. but of their similarities.” 

Just then Ludmila’s father approached. Immensely 
proud of his daughter's accomplishment, he told me: “As 
if the refuge we've found weren't enough. we have good 
reason to be grateful to this country for what we've 
learned at this school.” 

Behind their werds was the memory of all they had 
suffered in their distant homeland. The school has a pro- 
found sense of responsibility toward oppressed foreigners. 
Asso- 


ciation in its bulletin: “We have opened our doors to 


which is defined by the Americanization- School 
them. ... Now we are in the delicate position of one who 
has offered hospitality . . . to make those we have 
received feel genuinely welcome. . .. We must do what 
we can to make them not dependents. or even guests, but 


a part of our national family.” 
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ARGENTINES BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS 


(Continued from page 23) Dye 
sources did not keep the directors, stage managers, scene 
designers, and lighting technicians from presenting ar- 
tistically worthy productions, achieved with infinite 
ingenuity, with good taste instead of luxury and with a 
light touch of fantasy replacing heavy, detailed realism. 
We should not forget that the effort was invariably made 
at the expense of the rest and leisure time of people who 
had to earn their living by a full day’s work at something 
else. Of course, it was not always possible to overcome 
all the obstacles. For example, when the La Mascara 
company played The Madwoman of Chaillot in an acous- 
tically dead hall, Giraudoux’s lyrical images, subtleties, 
and sharp sophistries lost much of their effect. Neyer- 
theless, the audience appreciated the effort and did’ not 
desert this enterprismg troupe, which shortly before had 
shown fine technical ability in a very lively and artistic 
staging of Dostoevsky’s Crime and Punishment. 

This same La Mascara group and the Juan B. Justo 
company share first rank with the Teatro del Pueblo 
for the breadth and continuity of their work, the social 
meaning they have given it, and the self-denial and 
tenacity with which they have overcome all sorts of 
difficulties. Founded in 1939, La Mascara faced the usual 
economic problems at the start, and in 1943 it was 
deprived of the little, uncomfortable hall the municipality 
of Buenos Aires had granted Hard times followed, 
but the group did not give up and, acting here today, 
there tomorrow, it kept its prestige high. Now La Mascara 
has contrived a means for overcoming most of these 
obstacles. It has formed a group of voluntary contribu- 
tors who subscribe to give the theater a firm financial 
foundation. 

Economic troubles have bothered all the independent 
troupes, but a curious relationship has characterized 
their history. It seems that the periods of most feverish 
activity have coincided with the times when the struggle 
for survival demanded the greatest sacrifices by the 
members. Ricardo Passano and Enrique Agilda, directors 
who won distincion at the head of La Mascara and the 
Juan B. Justo troupe, respectively, stand out as crusaders 
in the movement to return the Argentine theater to its 
true function. 

Agilda first attracted attention when he took first 
prize in a play-writing contest held by the Juan B. Justo 
company in 1936 with his vigorous drama El Clamor. 
Three prizes were awarded in a second competition 
sponsored by the same troupe in 1938, which drew 108 
entries. Until 1943, when it had to close because the 
widening of an avenue involved removal of the hall 
granted by the city authorities (much as happened to 
La Mascara), the Justo group played a repertoire that 
included Cocteau’s The Human Voice, O'Neill's Where 
the Cross is Made, Shaw's Candida, J. J. Bernard’s The 
Sulky Fire, and Kaiser's A Day in October, as well as 
works of Aristophanes, Pirandello, 
Schnitzler. J. M. Barrie, and various Argentine authors. 
most of them new writers or ones whose plays had 
seldom been performed. Directors at various times were 


Casona, Ibsen. 


Edmundo Barthelemy, Samuel Eichelbaum, Rafael di 
Yorio, Octavio Palazzolo, and Francisco Madrid. The 
latter created and directed a children’s troupe, various 
members of which have subsequently become brilliant 
figures on the Argentine stage. 

The able critic Luis Ordaz, after recognizing the 
merits of the Juan B. Justo theater, pointed out that the 
frequent changes in its casts “were responsible for the 
failures and discordant notes to be observed in its 
performances.” This point is significant in the history 
of the movement .generally, for such schisms and splits 
have usually marked the beginning of decadence. A 
decadence, however, that has been sporadic, not basically 
affecting the movement as a whole. 

It is impossible to list here all the groups that have 
taken part (at times they numbered as many as fifty), 
but we should mention those that particularly contributed 
high standing and meaning to the movement. La Cortina, 
especially during the period when it was directed by 
Mane Bernardo, was noteworthy for its select, modern 
repertoire and the appropriate performances and staging 
it gave difficult works. Emilio Satanosky, the forceful 
director of the Teatro Experimental, will be remembered 
for having molded that troupe into an excellent school 
of acting. Espondeo, led by Wally Zenner, gave under- 
standing performances of the plays of such poetic authors 
as Saroyan, Maeterlinck, Pushkin, Wilder, Eliot, and 
Synge. The Florencio Sdnchez company achieved brilliant 
moments under the direction of the talented author 
Pablo Palant. Aurelio Ferretti and José Armagno Cosen- 
tino have attracted many able new figures to Tinglado. 
Obra, in a brief but significant existence under Diana 
Wells’ skillful direction, presented such things as an 
unusual short play by Bertholt Brecht and Camus’ The 
Visunderstood. 

Among the groups formed in the last few years, the 
following have been outstanding: El Gallo Petirrojo: 
V.E.E.B.A., directed by Alberto Rodriguez Munoz: Los 
Pies Descalzos, which staged an excellent version of 
Garcia Lorea’s singular fantasy, Asi que pasen cinco 
anos (Five Years from Now); Nuevo Teatro, headed by 
Alejandra Boero and Pedro Asquini. which opened with 
a brilliant performance of Ben Jonson’s The Alchemist: 
Teatro Ensayo, which provides a valuable educational 
service in lectures on the latest works of the world stage 
by the astute critic Francisco Javier: and, finally, the 
theater group of the Institute of Modern Art, which made 
its debut with Giraudoux’s Amphitryon 38. The quality 
of the acting and the excellent scenery by Saulo Bena- 
vente made this last one of the most beautiful and effec- 
tive of all recent shows. 

The question remains whether the independent theater 
should be considered as a sort of nursery or as a separate 
field of action with its own final goals. In the experience 
of other countries, much of the work accomplished by 
independent theaters has helped to solve artistic and 
technical problems of their own time and place, to the 
benefit of the professional theater. Among us this process 
has not been clearly defined, and it is difficult to discuss 
the question without indulging in purely personal judg- 
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ments. But some who were trained in the independent 
theaters and today occupy important positions on the 
professional stage or in the movies have had careers of 
more than merely personal significance. 


One who has attracted attention throughout our conti- 
nent—and recently triumphed in Paris—is Joaquin Pérez 
Fernandez, an extraordinary dancer and choreographer 
who began as an actor in the early days of the Teatro del 
Pueblo. He has created an art that blends the spontaneous 
charm of folklore with the dramatic depth of poetic 
emotion, achieving harmony of idea and form. 

Some others who have gone on to professional success 
are Zoe Ducos, Golde Flami, Anita Grim, Lidia Lamaison. 
Fannie Yest, Ricardo Trigo, the assistant director Juan 
C. Bettini, the lighting technician Heriberto Pérez Fer- 
nandez, and the outstanding scene designers Saulo Bena- 
vente and Antonio Testa. Particularly interesting is the 
case of Pascual Naccarati, whose professional work has 
been in line with his artistic beginnings in Teatro del 
Pueblo. An able actor and director, a well-known movie 
player. and a cultured and studious man, he organized 
the first cooperative venture of authors. actors, and 
technicians. Free of the negative intervention of a com- 
mercial producer, they added luster to the performance 
and at the same time put it on a sound financial basis. 

By contrast, it is significant that some who have 
attained prominence in the independent group where 
they got their training continue with the same troupe. 
With their fidelity and ability, they seem to show that 
the independent theater does have an orbit and a mission 
of its own. Josefa Goldar and Manuel Aguiar, both of 
Teatro del Pueblo, are good examples. She is a vigorous 
dramatic actress, with profound sensitivity and wide 
talents, undoubtedly one of the most distinguished figures 
on the Argentine stage. He is a’notable stage designer. 
a real master of form and color, who has given modern 
settings to dozens of works, on tiny stages or huge ones. 

That all their difficulties did not make the actors and 
directors lose heart is proved by the fact that the number 
of troupes is increasing. While most are in Buenos Aires, 
others have done excellent work in provincial cities. The 
best of them belong to a federation, which helps maintain 
a certain esprit de corps in the movement, although 
each group follows a completely independent course. To 
qualify as°members, they must agree to maintain reason- 
able continuity of action and a dignified artistic level. 

It is true that the movement began to show signs of 
passing into senile debility without having fully achieved 
its objectives, but may it not actually be heading for 
higher achievements? Remembering that mistakes and 
moments of stagnation are inevitable and generally only 
passing, we need not be pessimistic about the future. 
Our people want to see themselves faithfully reflected in 
art, and this need has backed up the more specific aims 
of the independent theater. The movement has already 
demonstrated a will to overcome all obstacles and a 
deeply inquisitive spirit. It can, and indeed must, be the 
channel through which our national theater will advance, 
finding its own authentic forms. Then it will truly have 
fulfilled its function in Argentina. 
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PAN AMERICAN PARTY 
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Wednesday 11:30 P.M. EST 
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WGMS, Washington, D.C. 
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PAN AMERICAN SERENADES 
Continental FM 
Friday 8:30 P.M. EST 
Monday 4:00 P.M. EST 

@ The Spanish Music Center has released a long-playing 
record labeled CANCIONERO INCAICO, a group of vocal and 
instrumental numbers by the New York band of Los Inecai- 
cos, accompanied by guitars and a rondador, the reed flute 
of the Andes. Side one has: El Condor Pasa, a Peruvian 
yaravi; Ausencia, an Ecuadorean sanjuanito; Siguay, a 
Bolivian huaino; Arpita, an Ecuadorean cachulliapi. Side 
two has: Presumida, a Bolivian bailecito; En Brujas no Hay 
que Creer, an Ecuadorean cachulliapi; Chagrita, an Ecua- 
dorean sanjuanito; and Punales, an Ecuadorean yaravi. 
These plaintive melodies have great charm and this is the 
first good, modern recording of them. The singing is in 
Spanish. (S-M-C 518) 


a 


@ Arsenio Rodriguez, the famous Cuban tres (a special kind 
of guitar) player, has released two remarkable tunes of his 
own composition: a lamento guajiro, POBRE MI CUBA, and 
a son montuno with a strong African flavor, entitled 
GUARAGUI. The /amento guajiro has a snatch of a fast dis- 
appearing, traditional tune of Cuba, the zapateo, at one time 
considered the national dance. (Victor 23-5593) 


@ London Records has brought out a beguine and three 
baides, the dance that is so popular in Brazil nowadays, by 
Edmundo Ros and his orchestra. Since during 1951 only one 
baido was released (Victor 23-5363), these are bound to be 
welcomed by enthusiasts of Brazilian music in the United 
States. The baido is a lively melody with a pattern somewhat 
similar to that of the samba, but with simpler lyrics and 
more emphasis on choral repetition. THE HAPPY BIRD, 
baido, NOCHE BUENA, beguine, London 1153; DELICADO, 
baido, BAIAO, London 1151. 


@ Bobby Capé’s latest recordings for Seeco are a mambo- 
batiri, MAGDALENA, and a bolero-mambo, ERES BONITA, 
with the Avelino Munoz Orchestra, recorded in Argentina. 
It’s Capé in his usual competent manner, backed by a very 
modern and rhythmic orchestration. (Seeco 7146) 


@ Puerto Rican Johnny Lopez and Alicia de Cordova join 
their talents on a recording for Tico that has on one side 
TU, the popular bolero of Leopoldo Gonzalez, and on the 
other EL HO DE NADIE, a rhythmic and very danceable 
flamenco tune tamed down to bolero tempo. (Tico 10-100) 


® Those who follow the genial Noro Morales and his piano 
renderings will surely like his new NORO’S JUMP and his 
version of Agustin Lara’s bolero ARRANCAME LA VIDA. 
(Columbia 6698 } 


@ Don Pablo Mireles. of Detroit, Michigan, and his orchestra 
record for the label Latin American and have released quite 
a few of the old reliable numbers in highly danceable instru- 
mental versions. His latest is a waltz by Aranda and Moure 
entitled JULIA. On the other side, Lecuona’s TABU. (Latin 
American 63) 
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INSECT BLITZ 


Continued from page 17) 


part of the continent, especially in Argentina. Fortunately 
for those trying to control both groups, the swarms bred 
there do not range far enough north to mix with the 
Central American insects. As long ago as 1907, Uruguay 
established a Central Committee on Exterminating the 
Locust. and the struggle has been going on in Argentina 
for forty years. 

Formal international cooperation in fighting the insect 


Mexican locust-fighting brigades on loan to Nicaragua 


in South America dates back to the First [International 
Congress on Agricultural Protection in 1913. The desire 
of all the affected countries to work together to find a 
solution was reiterated at the International Anti-Locust 
Conference in Montevideo in 1934, which was attended 
by delegates from Argentina, Brazil, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua. Mexico, Paraguay. and Uruguay. 

In London the Imperial Bureau of Entomology estab- 
lished an International Center of Anti-Locust Research 
in 1932, directed by Dr. Uvarov. originator of the phase 
theory. According to this organization, locusts did a 
hundred million pounds” worth of damage in forty-one 
countries in the years between 1925 and 1934. The center 
has organized several world conferences to map out plans 


for control. 


{nother Mexican brigade battles 
pest with a Buffalo Turbine n 
San Marcos, Guatem 
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Locust Campaign 


\ resolution adopted at the Second Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture, held in Mexico in 1942, 
called for mutual aid to control the migratory locust in 
the American nations. The Third Conference on Agri- 
culture, held in Caracas in 1945, recommended that “the 
important migratory plagues that may be controlled in 
the country of their origin be investigated and effective 
measures be taken to fight them through international 
cooperation.” In September 1946 the delegates of eight 
American countries signed an Inter-American Anti-Locust 
Agreement in Montevideo, and set up the Permanent 
Inter-American Anti-Locust Committee with headquarters 
in Buenos Aires. The next year. when locusts appeared 
in Ecuador, that country and Colombia took joint action. 

\ locust invasion has always been synonymous with 
national calamity. for it creates a three-pronged crisis 
political as well as economic and social. It impoverishes 
the rural population—the majority group in Latin Amer- 
ican countries—and brings a general weakening of the 
affected nation’s finances. The result is instability and a 
fertile climate for disorder. 

The success of the 1949-51 anti-locust campaigns in 
Mexico and Central America and of the Mexican-United 
States program to control hoof-and-mouth disease should 
stimulate further teamwork in tackling problems of ani- 
mal and plant health. For pests and diseases threatening 
crops and domestic animals recognize no political bar- 
riers or geographical frontiers. The damage they leave 
as they pass from one country to another is. still in- 
caleulable: but it can be reduced through international 
action. 

The world’s already scarce food supply is at stake. 
Only by pooling resources can mankind harvest from the 
fields something more than the scraps left behind by the 


insatiable locusts. 


Vanagua, Nicaragua 
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KN YOUR NEIGHBOR 


1. Mexico’s maguey plant is the source 
of an alcoholic drink, pulque. But before it 
ferments, the juice makes a_ delicious, 
innocuous beverage called aguamiel. te- 
quila, mezcal, or kahlua? 


2. Zigzagging down Athabaska Glacier 
on maneuvers. these skiers are making a 
run in southern Chile, western Argentina, — 
the Bolivian Andes. or Jasper Park. 
Canada? 


3. This is a waterfront scene in the 
capital of a country called “The Cross- 
roads of the World.” whose name means 
“Abundance of Fish.” Is it Puerto Rico. 
Panama. the Galapagos Islands, or Chile? 


4. Palace in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic, was built in 1510 by Diego 
Columbus. Was he the navigator’s son. 
father, brother. or uncle? 


5. The countries silhouetted are known 
as South America’s ABC countries. What 
are they? 

6. One of the greatest literary figures pg 
Central America has ever known was this 
turn-of-the-century Nicaraguan poet. 

_ . Fill in blank with his name. 


7. Last Imperial Ball on Fiscal Island 
in Rio bay was followed four days later by 
fall of Emperor. Was he Dom Joao VI. 
Dom Pedro II, Maximilian, or Dom Joao 
Orleans e Braganca? 


8. Inhabitants of Bogota, old and young 
alike, are known as Santaferenos, Cariocas, 
Caraquenios, or Quiteiios 7 


9. Last Emperor of the Incas was Pontiac, 
Cuauhtémoc, Atahualpa, or Geronimo? 


10. Would you say that the style of this pg 
high altar in La Compania Church, Quito. 
Ecuador, is classic. gothic. baroque, or 
cubist? 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR F 


OLE! 
Dear Sirs: 

... It amused my friends and me to read in “Palabras Peligro- 
sas” (“Watch Your Language,” by N. Pelham Wright, in the 
October English] that in Peru the first word in a telephone con- 
versation is “Olé, as if one were at the bullfight.” We had a good 
laugh over some writers’ imagination when it comes to describing 
events and customs in Latin America... . 

Another statement we found very interesting was the one about 
the green bean being poroto verde in Chile and vainita in Peru. 
I don’t know enough botany to describe scientifically the char- 
acteristics of each of these vegetables, but | can assure you that 
we use both words—poroto verde for a variety of dry beans and 
vainita for green beans. 

Please convey to Mr. Pelham Wright my sincere hope that he 
will look me up if he should ever come to Peru. .. . I will invite 
him to make some telephone calls, and I think he will be surprised 
to hear the voice on the other end answer “A/o.” Then we will sit 
down at the table and eat porotos verdes with rice or fresh 
vainitas. 

Luis Felipe Mejia Lizarzaburu 
Lima, Peru 


Dear Sirs: 

After reading attentively an article in the November 195] issue 
of Americas entitled “Palabras Peligrosas,” | took the trouble to 
make more than fifty-five consecutive telephone calls, to as many 
different houses. Ten began with: “The Such-and-Such family.” 
Others said: “What number do you want?” Others, a loud 
“;Halo!”, and a great many a shrill “;Halo!” But never have 
I heard “;Olé!", which suggests a very vulgar retort. 

Moreover, in our house, whenever we answer the telephone, we 
precede the “;Halé!” with “This is number 12927”; and when 
I call someone, I ask: “Is this 347167” 

The only place | have heard “;O/é!” is during the present bull- 
fight season at the Plaza Monumental in Lima. . . . Unfortunately, 
I have called certain stores or theaters and heard a harsh voice, 
without a drop of conscience or education, say over the wire: 
Qué quiere?” or “;Qué desea?” (“What do you want?”), in the 
nature not of a polite question but a rude command. In conclusion, 
it is perfectly clear that in Peru you hear not “;Olé!” but 
“;Hale!” 

| also noticed the writer's statement that in Peru the green 
bean is called vainita. This is wrong, for the vegetable known 
by that name is something entirely different. The green bean is 
known here as frijol verde | green bean]. 

1 come from Chincha, a province proverbial for its produce. 
Chincha black beans are known and used all over the continent. 
Never does anyone, at a stand where these things are sold, ask for 
vainitas and get beans. If you ask for vainitas, they give you 
vainitas. .. . 

C. G. Natteri Rivera 
Lima, Peru 


Just to confuse the issue still further, the Diccionario de Ameri 
canismos, by Francisco J. Santamaria, gives only one definition 


for vainita-—“green bean”—and attributes the term to Venezuela. 


POSTMARK: SURINAM 


Dear Sirs: 

. In this month’s issue of Americas [October English] I had 
the immense satisfaction of getting to know some of the people 
of Surinam. . . . Would you be good enough to publish my name 
and address? | want to correspond with young people of both 
sexes in Surinam. : 

Lula Rivero 

Calle 41, No. 26 
Barquisimeto 

Edo. Lara, Venezuela 


RUM AND SUGAR 


Dear Sirs: x 

| was most interested in re ‘pending the excellent article on the 
Virgin Islands by Mr. Lew Arthur, entitled “Caribbean Pinpoints,” 
in the November issue of Americas. He mentions briefly the 
Virgin Islands Company, and | should like to add a little about it. 
This company was chartered in 1934, under local law but financed 
by federal funds, for the purpose of purchasing, rehabilitating, 
and a the properties of the bankrupt West Indian Sugar 
Factory, Ltd. [Its] principal activity was the production of sugar 
cane and the grinding of that cane into raw sugar. Molasses, the 
by-product, was used for making rum. The sugar operation was 
by far the more important, as it provided employment for between 
twelve and fifteen hundred workers in the grinding season. The 
production of rum, while highly profitable for a number of years, 
provided relatively little employment. The production of sugar in 
St. Croix has been and is at best a marginal operation, mainly 
because of the limited rainfall. Consequently, sugar production 
has not been a particularly profitable industry. The profits from 
the rum production, particularly during the period of the war, 
were sufficient to appreciably offset the sugar losses. 

In 1949 Congress granted the Virgin Islands Company a federal 
charter as the Virgin Islands Corporation, and has been appro- 
priating funds for [its] operation since that time. The 1949 law 
prohibited the corporation from producing rum but gave it broad 
authorization for activities that would contribute to the economic 
rehabilitation of the Virgin Islands. The depressed rum market 
in the continental United States after the war made it unlikely 
that the corporation could have continued to earn substantial 
profits on the sale of rum in any event... . 

[Its other] programs include water and soil-conservation de- 
velopments; loans for crop production; loans for the development 
of commercial and industrial establishments; and assistance in the 
development of the tourist industry, [which] seems to have par- 
ticularly important economic possibilities for the islands. 

Incidentally, the distillery, which the corporation cannot itself 
operate, has been leased to a private company. The molasses by- 
product of the corporation’s sugar production has been sold to 
this private firm for the production of rum. : 


Mason Barr, Chief 
Caribbean Division, ri 
Office of Territories 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 


LUIS PADILLA NERVO 


President of the UN General Assembly 
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